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0. N. Roth, Chancellor. 
A New School With a Phenomenal 
Third Session Just Closed. 

The fourth school in our brotherhood in minis- 
terial attendance. Eighty-two ministerial students en- 
rolled last year, including five pastoral helpers. emis 








Reoord : 


nine duates from all departments. The following 
schools and colleges in successful operation: 


. College of Liberal Arts. 
. The College of the Bible. V 
Teachers’ College. 

University High School. 

College of Business. 

. College of Music. 

School of Oratory and Expression. 

School of Fine Art. 

. University Hospital and Training School for 
Nurses. 

10. Post Graduate School. 

Splendid Ladies’ Home, modern in all its appoint- 
ments. Board at actual cost. Sixty pulpits in Okla- 
homa and Kansas now being filled by ministeria] 
students. Room for as many more within easy reach 
of the school. Young men wanting preaching points 
to pay expenses, address C. ©. Taylor. Send for 
catalog to Miss Emma F. Hartshorn, Registrar. All 
communications should be addressed: University Sta- 
tion, Enid, Okla. 

Impertant Statement. 


If young men who can preach acceptably, and wish 
to make further preparation for their work, would 
have faith enough to come here and enter school, 
they would be able to get preaching points in a 
short time. There are a hundred churches or more 
within reach of the school that are now ready, or 
could be worked up by a little effort, to support 
ministerial students. 
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Oratory is Not Dead. 


Who said oratory is a lost art? Some days 
ago, when the island of Porto Rico was under 
discussion in the house of representatives, a 
Kentucky congressman concluded a speech 
thus: “Tt is for this little spot, nestling in the 
southern seas, we are legislating; it is earth’s 
mirror of Eden—the photograph of the beau- 
tiful Isle of Somewhere, described in song. 
It is before us as a tiny infant stretching 
forth its arms, pleading to be lifted up into 
the bosom of the mother country. For my- 
self I am unwilling to see this little island 
ever feel the grinding heel of the oppressor 
again.” (Joud applause.) This little gem, 
like the sparkling tail of a skyrocket, lights 
up the gloom of the Congressional Record, and 
makes us feel with Keats that the poetry of 
earth is never dead. 
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SOMEWHERE 


Where Are the Great Spirits Who Have Entered into Life? 


There took place in this city the other day a ceremony that had 
an impressiveness beyond the ordinary meaning of such events. It 
was only the act of laying the cornerstone of a new building. To 
be sure the building is to be massive, costly, serviceable. But so 
are many other structures. It is to be dedicated to the work of 
education. But that too is a commonplace in these days. It is 
a memorial edifice. But that is not unusual. 
What made that cornerstone laying 2 matter of special note was 
the life and character of the man for whom the building is to be 
named. Standing in the presence of that newly-founded structure, 
one was compelled to take fresh inventory of the life of which it is 
to speak to generations that are yet to come. 

There is a kind of immortality which is conferred by loving mem- 
ory and publie regard. A noble building, like this, or a costly shaft, 
or any work of art or of utility, gives a man a certain title to the 
future. And then there is the survivorship of character. A man 
lives on after death in the good work he has done. In such a mood 
George Eliot speaks of the 

“The choir invisible of those immortal dead 
Who live again in souls made better by their presence.” 

Yet nothing of this satisfies the mind that seeks to grapple 
seriously with the problem of being, and to penetrate in some meas- 
ure the mystery of the future. And it was just here that the les 
We had known 


His eager and com- 


son of that cornerstone service became impressive. 
the man of whom the building was to speak. 
pelling mind had given us all new visions of the splendor of the 
soul of man. In large degrees he had made us what we were, and 
when he left us it seemed as if the world had changed its motion. 
Where was he in that solemn moment when we stood with un- 
covered head to hear the ritual of burial, or again when we saw 
the stone move into its appointed place, bearing its treasured story 
Father’s house is he 


of his life and deeds? In what room of all the 


at work today, with his tireless and commandnig passion for su- 
preme achievement? With what new and loftier enterprises is he 
now concerned, he who hurried on and left us panting and breath- 
less half a world behind? 

In the presence of such a life the theory that death ends all 
If such a spirit 


as his can go out into the darkness with no further search for knowl- 


becomes of all philosophies the least convincing. 


edge, and no further quest of high and noble effort, than there is 
no sense nor rhythm in the harmony of life; and nature, that seems 
so provident and jealous of all that she has formed, would be the 
most wasteful of spendthrifts, 

There are many voices that grow insistent in the assertion that 
life cannot survive the deeay of the flesh. And one cannot easily 
escape the pull of materialism when the obvious and calculable 
assets of bone and nerve and fluid are reckoned up. What else is 
there? asks the student of tissues and joints. How can there be a 
melody after the harp has fallen into fragments? 

Yet in spite of the baffling mystery, before which science stands 
questioning or skeptical, there remains the larger problem of per- 
sonality, and its persistence. Somehow, quite aside from the affirma- 
tions of our holy faith, there remains the feeling that what had 
begun with such promise and continued with such power cannot 
come to sach a pathetic end. 

It is the necessity of nature and of the great economies of life 
that the enterprises of the «oul should not be like the passing 
amusements of idle and purposeless children. God does not mock 
our lives with such vain fancies. There must be a pathway through 
the wood. The solemn promises that nature and God have made to 
the soul must needs be kept. Shall not the judge of all the earth 
do right? 

And so one comes back to that wonderful story of the Garden 
and the Tomb. It is not very clear, and there have been many ques- 





tions as to the manner of the event. But in the light of the great 
wise and provident character 
of nature and of God, it seems as if that story is not only the 
divinest but the truest of the ages. 


himself known to the disciples we cannot be sure. 


imperatives of the universe and of the 
In what manner Jesus made 
The very won- 
der of the event made the words of the witnesses tremulous and 
vibrant. But the fact was beyond all questioning. 
both the certainty and necessity of the life to be. “If it were 


They know now 


not so, I would have told you.” 

The return of Jesus in such a manner as to convince the disci- 
ples that he had conquered death, is the confirmation of that divine 
necessity in the life of man that death is not the end, and that the 
economies of God may be trusted. The fact of survivorship is then 
but a question of character. The life that is worth continuance 
will not be frustrated, 

The time and manner of that entrance into life must remain 
a part of the riddle for whose explanation there is as yet no speech 
nor language. But the certainty remains. Regarding it the Master 
speaks with an emphasis that is not to be mistaken, and Paul and 
all the saints affirm, “We know.” 

And in the meantime what of these great spirits who have en 
tered into life? Is it possible for us to follow them in the mys 
terious journey that they take? No. The program of the life to 
be has never been issued in any language of earth. It is enough 
to know that we shall receive a copy when the light is sufficient 
so that we can see to read it. 

Shall we know our friends in heaven? Why not? We know 
them here. Shall we know less when life has been made perfect? 

Do they 
and the struggles we endure? Why not? 
of the bonds that unite us and them it can only be because of 
divergences of character that tend always to separate. 

“May we pray for them? Why not? 
journey here did we not lift for them the incense of unceasing 


know us now, and are they still concerned in the life 
If there is any lessening 


If they went upon a 


prayer? Why should we cease to remember them before the throne 
of God, now that they have fared forth upon a longer way? 

And so one comes back to that simple service of the cornerstone 
and stands anew with reverence and thankfulness before it. For 
it has made more real some of the great truths of the Christian 
faith, They seem not so much the words of authority now as 
the solemn assurances of al] the universe. And somewhere in that 
universe, at work in high and holy tasks, that friend and leader 
1s today; and companionship is not severed, and prayer has a new 
meaning as one thinks of him. 

How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 
In God’s great universe thou art today. 
Can He not reach thee with his tender care? 
Can He not hear me when for thee I pray? 
What matters it to Him who holds within 
The hollow of His hand all worlds, all space, 
That thou art done with earthly pain and sin? 
Somewhere within His ken thou hast a place. 
Somewhere thou livest and hast need of Him; 
Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights to climb 
And somewhere still there may be valleys dim 
That thou must pass to reach the hills sublime 
Then all the more because thou canst not hear 
Poor human words of blessing, will I pray; 
O true, brave heart, God bless thee, wheresoe’es 


In his great universe thou art today. 
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A Saner Fourth 


A new manner of celebrating the Fourth of July has come into 
use this year in many places, greatly to the improvement of the 
occasion, and the avoidance of those boisterous and ear-splitting 
demonstrations which have usually disgraced rather than honored 
Independence Day. The annual death-roll from accidents, and the 
damage to property resulting from needless fires, have awakened the 
nation to the senseless character of much of the Fourth of July 
hilarity of the past. There is very little patriotism exhibited in 
the burning of powder, the racking of nerves, the conflagrations, the 
maiming and deaths that have so largely held carnival in connection 
with the nation’s birthday. That sort of thing is nearer pat-riotism 
than patriotism. This year the movement for a “sane Fourth” so 
far took form that many communities entirely forbade the use of 
the more dangerous kinds of explosives and resorted to more temper- 
ate measures in the observance of the day. In this city a great 
military and civic parade was held, in which the different divisions 
of the army and navy were brought under the public notice. 
Troops were brought to Chicago from the forts within reach, naval 
reserves were called out, the state and city governments were 
represented, the different industries came out in companies, and 
floats gave fitting illustration of the discovery, history and develop- 
ment of the city, state and nation. The educational value of the day 
was very great, the noise of the usual sort was reduced to the mini- 
mum, and the entire community breathed a sigh of relief at the 
passing of old barbarism in connection with the Fourth. It is prob- 
able that both state and city enactments will be provided within the 
vear forbidding all return to the danger and riot of the former time. 


A Disgraceful Incident 

The disgraceful incident that took place at Reno, Nevada, on the 
Fourth has one or two encouraging features to cheer the hearts of 
decent people. The state of California, thatshas hitherto been the 
ground of prize fighting almost without restraint, went distinctly 
on record, by the courageous action of its governor, as unwilling to 
bear longer the stigma of such events. The promoters of the fight 
were compelled to go to Nevada, the last of the states to consent to 
the desecration of its fair name by this relic of barbarism. But 
there are encouraging signs that even Nevada is by no means willing 
to remain in this solitary disgrace of holding its door open to divorce 
scandals and prize-ring brutalities. The better class of its people 
are militant in their demand that these iniquities shall cease. It 
is not too much to hope that America has seen the last of such 
affairs as made use of the nation’s birthday to give two toughs the 
dismal privilege of knocking each other into the scrap pile. Not 
the least of the evil effects of such incidents is seen in the race 
hatred stirred up throughout the nation by this battle beween a 
white and a black. Were the unhappy effects confined to the place 
of the fight, it would even then have been bad enough. But when it is 
proposed to duplicate the exhibition in all parts of the land by 
means of the moving pictures, the results for demoralization go be- 
vond conjecture, The mayors of many cities and the governors of 
several of the states are already on record as opposed to any per- 
mission to put the pictures on display. If the citizens who love 
decency will uphold the hands of such officials, a blow may be dealt 
that will go far to send the whole brutal business into the limbo 


of disgrace and oblivion 


The Centennial Report 

We wish to say to the large number of correspondents who have 
written indignant protests against the character of the so-called 
“Centennial Report” of the Pittsburgh Convention, that we think no 
further comment need be made upon the matter. The petty animus 
of the publisher’s note is both characteristic and amusing. As 
pointed out by most of those who have written us, the real responsi- 
bility for the publication of such a volume and by such a house lies 
with the Centennial Secretary Members of the Centennial Com- 
mittee have written, and in person have voiced, the most explicit 
snd emphatie disapproval of the affair Bro. Warren is incapable 
of any designing or unworthy motive in connection with the report 
It is the more needful therefore that he should make such explana- 
tion as the facts warrant concerning an episode that is little less 
than a brotherhood disgrace. The statement made last week that 
the vote was allowed to go in without the approval of the Cen- 
tennial Committee in order to save time can satisfy neither the 
Committee nor the readers of the book. The only members of our 
brotherhood who have not suffered from this farcical ending of a 
notable gathering are the two men whose utterances are singled 
out for emphasis in the volume. Malice, like ambition, sometimes 


o’erleaps itself, and falls on the other side.” 
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Religious Education: Why Needed? 


If it be a question why the church should be an educational jnsti- 
tution, the simple answer is this: In no other way can the church 
accomplish its mission. The task of the church is not exhausted in 
the salvation of isolated individuals, whether they be few or many. 
Under God the church is to bring in the heavenly kingdom, and this 
requires the salvation of social institutions. The church itself is g 
social institution, its task is a social task. It hopes to make possi- 
ble a perfect individual in a perfect social order, than which there 
is no bigger work in the world. 

We know that a task so great and so difficult can never be accom- 
plished by incoherent and disconnected exhortations, by a hurried 
and hasty evangelism, by a blow now and then and here and there, 
by shooting the arrow of truth at a venture. There is need of 
thoroughness, of comprehensiveness, of thoughtfulness, of organiza- 
tion and system, of a wide-reaching program of service. But this 
means that the activities of the church must be organized from the 
educational point of view. That is to say, the church must take 
up the task of changing human life and human society by the 
gradual process of instruction and training. It must begin its work 
at the cradle, and keep patiently industrious until the habits and 
ideals of life have become fixed. But such an undertaking as this 
requires that the church have all the preciseness and thoroughness 
and comprehensiveness of a modern educational institution. 

In the spread of the gospel, in the conquest of the world for 
Christ, we have always recognized the necessity of means. With 
this thought in mind, the present agencies of the church have been 
brought into existence—the Sunday school, societies, clubs, etc. All 
that the educational point of view asks is that these agencies be 
brought to their maximum efficiency, that they know what should 
be accomplished and what may be the best methods of procedure. 
It is the profound conviction that human life and character are 
built up by the gradual processes of religious education, and that 
in this way alone can we hope for substantial results in social 
progress and social reform. 


The Visitor 


The entire season from the fifteenth of May to the last days of 
June is taken up with school and college commencement execises 
in the calendar of our land. There is no people on earth that de- 
votes so much time to the school as do the Americans. England has 
much older educational foundations, but does not devote itself with 
any such enthusiasm to the work of public instruction. The uni 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge were in operation centuries before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, or the Cavaliers at Jamestown, 
but Yale and Harvard have sent forth their influences more deeply 
into the national life. The universities of Germany have become the 
models for imitation in the organization of great instructional 
plants, but the educational policy of America is far more definite 
and effective than that of the Fatherland. Every community 
awakens once in the year at least to the serious importance of the 
work that its publie schools and other institutions of learning are 
accomplishing. Every year the launching of the Argo is repeated, 
as the choice youth of our towns and cities sail away in quest of 
the Golden Fleece of personal achievement and public service. There 
is no enterprise so expensive as this, nor any to which the people 
so willingly devote their money. 

To some of us the commencement season brings the pleasure and 
instruction of many graduating occasions. The plan of having the 
members of the class of high school or college graduates deliver 
the orations, read essays, recite class history , forecast class futures 
and compose class poems, has given away, for good or evil, to the 
plan of having some speaker from elsewhere interpret the ideals and 
methods of education to the class and the community. Perhaps this 
change robs the commencement time of some of its former interest, 
at least to the parents and friends of the graduates. But it fur- 
nishes the school officials with an opportunity to have the aims and 
ambitions of the educational system explained to a community that 
is greatly in need of a right understanding of just what it is that 
the school is seeking to accomplish. There is nothing of which people 
are prouder or more ignorant than the schools to which they send 
their children through a long series of ‘years. They have a firm and 
proper conviction that it is the thing to do, but they do not care to 
trouble themselves too much with the actual conduct of affairs. In 
too many instances even the members of school boards limit their 
interest quite largely to the financial conduct of the schools; leaving 
the careful study of the needs of the children to the teachers. In 
general it can be said that the teachers of the pubblie schools of 
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4merica are highly competent for the task. But they need beyond 
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in order that their work may be really effective. 
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One thing that strikes every observer in the field of school activity 
is the interest which the foreign members of our communities take 
in securing for their children the advantages of the schools. They 
are quick to see that the greatest privilege which America offers 
them is that of free education. Even those who resent at first the 
operation of the truant laws, which deprive them of the opportunity 
of keeping their children at work, as they might in the old world, 
soon see, the advantage that lies with the policy which compels every 
parent to send his child to school. It may cut off something from 
the earnings of the family to take the children out of the mines and 
factories, but it is a gain in health, in family standards of living 
and in general campetence, which the least thoughtful comes early 
to appreciate. In a Missouri town I had a chance to see this in- 
terestingly illustrated. When I arrived in the place in the late 
afternoon, I saw soldiers drawn up at the station, and on inquiry 
1 learned that a strike on the part of the foreign workers in one 
of the local industries had compelled the calling out of fhe troops to 
preserve order. The feeling between these Italians and their em- 
ployers was very bitter, and race prejudice led to more or less active 
sympathy with the company on the part of most of the people of 
the town. Yet I discovered with interest that those foreigners were 
among the most interested members of the audience at the gradu- 
ating exercises that evening, and their children had honorable places 
in the roll of scholars and graduates. A common interest blotted 
out for the moment the race and class lines that usually appear. 


It is a matter of remark how rapidly the completeness of urban 
school eauipment is making its way into the most remote districts. 
It is not an unusual thing to find city schools with buildings and 
apparatus that rival the best colleges. In the possesion of scientific 
material, equipment for manual training and for instruction in 
domestie science they seem to leave nothing to be desired. But the 
remarkable thing is that just such competence of material and build- 
ings is to be found in very many of the smaller places and even in 
country communities. On a recent visit to a group of engagements 
in the ‘copper country of the upper peninsula of Michigan, along the 
southern shore of Laxe Superior, ] was astonished to find how well 
provided the schools were for the most satisfactory work. It was 
apparent that the influence of the three great state universities of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota had gone throughout the region, 
and made anything less than the best impossible. Many of the older 
localities cannot for a moment compare with the newest parts of 
the north and northwest in this regard. It is not only in such citdes 
as Iron Mountain. Calumet. Bessimer and Duluth that high 
standards prevail, but in country districts, where a country high 
school has been buiit, the same thing may be seen. At Crystal 
Falls, Mich., a town of only a few hundred people, there is a district 
high school, one of several in that peninsula I am told, that is a 
surprise and delight to visit. Its commanding site at the top of the 
hill, its admirable buildings, its provision for further expansion in 
the possession of ground adjoining, and its really surprising art 
displays of masterpieces, reproductions of classic and modern statu- 
ary and painting, the gifts of successive graduating classes, reveal 
the high educational ideals of the men and women who have been 
the leaders in the work of public instruction, and the generous man- 
ner in which the community has responded to their call for adequate 
funds to provide such plants. It is good to see that in spite of the 
popular and superficial demand for so-called “practical” studies,— 
by which too many foolish people mean the studies that have only 
« bread-and-butter value—there is a strong sentiment of devotion 
to the great disciplines that enrich life, and make men and women 
competent not only to earn their living, but to be useful, cultured 
and happy citizens of the Republic. 

I think no musical instrument in the world is like the utterance 
of speech in one whose voice is well trained, whose mind is rich 
with emotion, and who is accustomed to describe in graceful and 
appropriate language one’s own experience in life. The conver- 
sation that flows in the quietude of the family, like the tinkling 
of a brook under the shadow of green trees; the conversation that 
flows like a river whose banks are efflorescent, and which hdlds its 
Way deep and tranquil—such conversation may become a habit, not 
only in the sense of not being hurtful, but in the sense of having 
a beauty which is pleasurable —H. W. Beecher. 
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Christian Walking 


How does the good man separate himself from the bad man? 
Both are nourished by the same food, warmed by the same sun, and 
killed by the same diseases. They travel together the public high- 
ways, they go together to market, and both have the right to sue 
and be sued in the courts. They are not separated by social 
strata. Black scoundrels move in what is known as good society 
and among the outcasts are brave and pure souls. Grafters are 
sometimes sent to represent the people in legislatures and innocent 
men have been sent to the penitentiary. The good and the bad 
meet together in the house of God and unite in singing hymns of 
praise. 

The moral separation of the good and the bad is not absolute. 
The heroic Luther had glaring faults. Judas had conscience enough 
to drive him to suicide. Men muy be morally near one another on 
some questions and far apart on others. Progress depends upon 
their ability to work together where they have common aims. If a 
man represents us politically, we cannot afford to withhold our sup- 
port from him on account of his religious beliefs and give it to 
another who agrees with us in religion but holds political views 
abhorrent to us. In choosing a minister we consider his moral and 
religious qualities rather than his political affiliations. When we go 
to church, we expect to have our faith strengthened and purified and 
our ideals made clearer to ourselves and to others. To assist in 
calling a minister who is known to be unfitted for this service is 
un-Christian. 

God is said to weigh actions. He gives them their proper value. 
So does the man who is like God. The effort to conserve the natural 
resources of the nation is an effort to weigh actions. Men are asking 
that we consider the effect of present consumption of material upon 
the welfare of future generations. The agitation against certain 
unsanitary habits and conditions of living is a demand that men 
consider their health and the health of aH who are yet to live upon 
the earth. If spitting on the sidewalk endangers the life of a neigh- 
bor or a stranger, men who weigh actions will not spit on the side- 
walk. To a man of thought the present judgment of mankind upon 
his conduct is of little importance. He thinks of the attitude man- 
kind will take when his work is done. He knows that his errors 
of judgment will be forgotten if he succeeds at last. The fool fears 
the ridicule of the moment more than the shame of failure. 

The readiness of the gospel is that of faith, courage, self-control, 
moral insight, and social sympathy. We cannot foretell what 
situations will confront us and tax our powers to the limit. If we 
try to prepare for every emergency by adopting a system of rules 
to be followed everywhere and always, we invite trouble. If we 
are stupid enough, we can follow our rules and enroll ourselves 
among the martyrs when misfortune overtakes us and look on with 
complacency when cur conduct distresses other persons. If, how- 
ever, we have any power to get at the meaning of actions, we can- 
not be satisfied with a system of casuistry. But there is always 
need for faith, courage, and sympathy. It does not matter how 
new and strange the situation may be, we can acquit ourselves well 
if we have the right sort of spiritual life. 

“Make straight paths for your feet, that that which is lame be 
not turned out of the way, but rather be healed.” How shall we 
make straight paths for the lame? Straight moral paths are made 
by persons of high resolve and definite moral achievement. It takes 
a person of this sort to use the Bible effectively. The thief and the 
liar may profess to believe the Bible “from cover to cover,” but they 
are not great moral lights on that account. There is nothing edify- 
ing in — of a moral leper at the doings of the “higher 
critics”! "Nor can we make it easier for men to do right and harder 
for them to do wrong by denouncing the sins of the antedeluvians 
when we are blind to the sins of the present generation. And there 
is just as little to be gained by telling what could be done if the 
world had been made on a different plan. The good man makes the 
best of the present situation. By his example he teaches patience 
and the importance of doing the thing that helps just a little. 

Midweek Service, July 20. Ps. 1; Prov. 4:26; Eph. 6:15; Heb. 12:14. 





When you stand at a sorrowful bit of the road, 
And a hand you loved has loosed its clasp; 
When streams are dry that in sweetness flowed, 
And flowers drop from your listless grasp; 
E’en now take heart, for further on 
There are hope and joy and the dawn of day, 
You shall find again what you thought was gone; 
"Tis the merry heart goes all the way. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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Social Survey 


BY HARRY F. BURNS. 











Progress in Municipal Government 

The League of Municipalities of Wisconsinn is meeting in Fond 
du Lae this week. Mr. Seidel, Milwaukee’s Socialist mayor, will 
make an address, an event to which the members of the old parties 
are looking as an opportunity for attack. The chief subject for 
discussion is the commission form of government, of which Galveston 
and DesMoines are shining examples. A committee has been at work 
upon the question and will report at this meeting. At the last 
meeting of this league, Cambridge, Mass., sent her landscape 
gardener to address Wisconsin mayors on the improvement of the 
healthfulness and beauty of the city. The address was received 
with greatest interest. Several cities of the state, as Madison, Mil- 
waukee, Janesville, are working upon comprehensive plans for park 
and boulevard systems, with a grouping of the public buildings of 
the city in a spacious central park. In all this work the cities of 
the United States have much to learn from the experience of Ger- 
man and English cities, where at great expense after the cities hud 
been well developed, a new plan of building the city has been intro- 


duc ed. 


A Federal Health Bureau 


Tardily are the people of our day coming 
death are not only of individual but of social concern. 
of a man who works for his living, and every honorable man does, 
The loss is sometimes tragic, 


to see that sickness and 
The sickness 


represents distinct loss to his family. 
forcing the mother from the home and the children from school to 
become breadwinners, and condemning them to a hand-to-mouth 
existence. For the family this is tragic. But society cannot say, 
“this is none of my concern.” This tragedy is a social loss. It 
means that one who has been a producer for a time at least ceases 
to produce. It means, or may mean, that one more family is brought 
to the verge of dependency. The man who was a burden bearer 
has become a burden. It is estimated that in the United States 
500,000 persons each year are brought to poverty’s door and forced 
to remain in the conditions of unskilled labor by the tragedy of 
accident and disease. It is these recruits every year that prevent 
the army of unskilled workers from growing smaller in this land of 
opportunity. It is from these ranks that we draw those whom we 
recognize as social dependents. It can thus easily be seen that’ the 
care of the health of the people constitutes a vast social problem. 
It is a legitimate task for social action, and no cry of “paternalism,” 
or “socialism,” can blind us to our duty. The recognition of this 
need led President Taft, following the example of his predecessor, 
to recommend to Conress in his annual message, the establishment 
of a National Bureau of Health. Were it not so tragic, it would 
be humorous, to think that a people so intelligent and progressive 
as we are, should have given so much attention to the preservation 
of our national resources, forests, water supply, and soils, and should 
only in these last days come to think of brain and brawn as worthy 
a place in this list; or that we should as a nation have been careful 
to discover and teach the best methods of farming, and stock rais- 
ing, and should have forgotten until today that a man is worth more 
than a sheep. But our individualism with its fear of all social inter- 
ference is at last retreating before the convincing reoulgs of con- 


structive social policies. 


Caring for the Health of City-Dwellers 

If it is necessary for the nation to take care of the health of its 
members, it is much more necessary for the city. Here the people 
live lives of greatest interdependence. At a thousand points the 
city-dweller’s health may be sacrificed to the negligence or careless- 
ness of others. Alone, he cannot protect himself. He must therefore 
be protected by social organization. It is natura] therefore that 
our cities should lead in measures for protecting the health of their 
populations. The health department of the modern city is a large 
and complex organization. It must oversee the proper disposal of 
the city’s waste, the securing of a pure water and milk supply, 
control contagious diseases, provide for pure air for home and fac- 
tory; it must discover the causes of unnecessary mortality, and seek 
to overcome them; it must gather vital statistics and conduct cam- 
paigns of education in hygiene and sanitation. Such a work involves 
serious questions of engineering, medicine, chemistry, bacteriology, 
and administration. From any of these fields the head of the depart- 
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ment of health may be chosen. But whatever his profession he 
must have marked administrative ability. Such a man is hard to 
find. No man in America is today attaining more notable success 
in’ this difficult field than Health Commissioner W. A. Evans of 
Chicago. With years of the best training and successful practice jy 
medicine, Dr. Evans came to this office at the age of 43, and has 
devoted himself whole-heartediy to the health interests of the city. 
His determined and persistent campaign for a pure milk supply has 
attracted wide attention, and has been largely successful. The 
Chicago health office was the first to stand unequivocally for the 
pasteurization of all milk offered to its people. No less notable is 
the campaign now being waged for pure air. To this Dr. Evans 
has given special attention during the past year. This is the un. 
soived problem of city sanitation. But the Chicago department does 
not hesitate; it seeks to make use of all known devices, and to set 
itself definitely to the task of the advancing knowledege in this 
important field. 


Education and Health 


Professor Irving Fisher, in the “Report on National Vitality: Its 
Wastes and Conservation,” which he prepared last year for the 
National Conservation Commission, says that he believes that pure 
air, pure milk, pure water, proper sanitation, and attention to the 
known laws of health, if provided for all children, would reduce the 
mortality of infants 47 per cent, and that of young children (ages 
2 to 8) 67 per cent. If this estimate be correct, it means that from 
100,000 to 200,000 children die in the United States each year from 
causes that are preventable. “Applying the same method to the 
diseases which carry off each year older children and adults, Pro- 
fessor Fisher estimates that 49 per cent of the deaths due to the 
diseases of youth and middle age (ages 23 to 49) are preventable, 
and that 28 per cent of those due to advanced age (medium 52 
to 83).” The author then concludes that 42.3 per cent of the deaths 
which now occur might be prevented, or, more properly, postponed. 
It is estimated that the average life in the United States is now 
45 years. Professor Fisher sees the possibility of increasing this to 
59. The men who are most optimistic about these possibilities, pin 
their faith, not to the advancement of science. but to the application 
of preventive measures now known. This must come through educa- 
tion affecting individual conduct and state and municipal action. A 
fine illustration of this educational work is to be seen in Chicago 
this summer. It is well known that infant mortality in the city in 
the summer is appalling. Much of this is due to the ignorance of 
mothers who consider beer, sauerkraut and sausage, proper food 
for babies. Many of these mothers can not read even in their own 
language. Here is the difficulty of the education in hygiene. The 
Chicago health office has determined to meet the situation, and has 
employed Ralph Wilder, cartoonist for the Record-Herald, to devise 
posters which will teach by picture. One of these presents in con- 
trast the baby that is kept clean, fed on pure milk, etc., with the 
one that is dirty, and fed on beer, sausage, and other solids. The 
pictures are in bright colors. In bold type are the words: “Don’t 
Kill Your Baby!” Such determined effort speaks eloquently of 
the skill and benign purpose of Chicago’s health commissioner. 


The Health Commissioner 
But people who read need to be taught to care for their health. 
The Chicago health department accordingly issues a weekly bulletin, 
seven thousand of which are distributed to physicians, social work- 
ers, schools, and other interested persons each week. These bulletins 
give a brief summary of the condition of the city’s health, with 
picturesque exhortations in regard to the dangers of the particular 
season. Among these particularly striking are the brief, pointed 
sayings of Dr. Eevans. A recent number of The World of Today pub- 
lishes the following: 
Closed windows are open avenues to consumption. 
Strong drink makes weak men. 
Your lungs can’t be washed, but they can be aired. 
Filth for flies and flies for fever. 
When you don’t know what to eat, eat nothing. 
Dry-dusting moves dust; it doesn’t remove it. 
One fly swatted in May is equal to a million swats in 
July. 
So-called chest protectors are targets for colds and 
coughs. 
Breathe freely and fully; the more you expand your chest, 
the less you will contract colds. 
A fat man is usually a cheerful man. He was cheerful 
before he was fat. (A hint to thin men.) 
Floods of sunshine in the home may fade carpets, but it 
puts the bloom of health upon your cheeks. Take your choice. 
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Twenty Minutes After Nine 


The Experiences of a Boy Seeking a Job in a Great City 


BY A. F. CALDWELL. 


Mr. Wilbur turned from his writing—the 
last letter was finished—and reached for the 
book his son Len had laid down on the ii- 
brary table, when he had come in for sup- 

r. After a hasty glance at the title of the 
yolume he held in his hand, a troubled ex- 
pression spread over the father’s face. 

“Jt’s just like—Len,” he said slowly, lay- 
ing the book back on the table. “When will 
that boy acquire the habit—which he so woe- 
fully lacks—that of observation and accur- 
acy! It is strange such a characteristic 
should be wanting in him; he certainly does 
not inherit it from hi# parents—that’s sure.” 

Mr. Wilbur left the room, and went across 
the hall to the foot of the stairs. 

“Len!” he called. 

“Yes, sir,” came back the boy’s cheery 


voice. 
“Come down a minute, please!” 
“All right, father.” and Len hurriedly 


closed the door of his room. 

“What book diu I tell you to call at the 
office and get, this afternoon?” asked Mr. 
Wilbur, slowly, as his son came running down 
the stairs. 

The boy thought a moment. 

“Why, the one—on the right hand—of the 
lower shelf, over your desk—Butler’s ‘Bus- 
iness Methods,” and Len looked up, in- 
quiringly. “Wasn’t that what you—want- 
ed?” 

“No; and did I tell you it was the right 
hand of the shelf?” cross-examined his father. 

“Come to think—of it,” replied Len, his 
frank, handsome face flushing slightly, “it 
wasn’t; ‘twas the left—hand. I remember— 
now. “I—got the wrong—book ?” 

“Yes,” and Mr. Wilbur’s voice was serious. 
“And the work I wanted to get done, this 
evening. I can't do now. It will hinder me a 
good deal—more than you imagine—in my 
plans for tomorrow. I can see nu excuse for 
the trouble your heedlessness has given me; 
there is nene.” 

“I’m sorry, father,” and Len cast his eyes 
on the floor. “Ned Holbrook was waiting for 
me eutside, while I ran in for the book, and 
I never thought what I was doing—I was 
in such a hurry.” 

“But you ought to have thought,” insist- 
ed Mr. Wilbur, not unkindly. “It’s largely 
just this thoughtlessness that accounts for 
your lack of observation and inaccuracy. 
Somehow, you go on the principle that any- 
thing will do—no matter what—so long as 
you do something; as your getting Butler’s 
‘Business Methods’ for me, instead of At- 
wood’s ‘Commercial Statistics’—as I asked 
you to—testifies. 

“You'll never hold the place, Len, with 
Winship & Bragdon—if you get it—unless 
you cultivate the habits I have so often 
referred to. Accuracy—being sure of a thing 
—is indispensable steck-in-trade for every 
yeung man, or anyone else—for that matter.” 
“I—I’m going to—father,” earnestly. 
“When?” and Mr. Wilbur looked search- 
ingly at his son. 

“I’m going to begin—now!” 

“So you’ve told me before, Len. But I hope 
if Winship & - 

“Have they said anything about the va- 
taney there?” interrupted Len, eagerly. 
“Yes; indirectly,” replied Mr. Wilbur. “Mr. 
Bragdon called me up over the ’phone, this 
afternoon, and asked me to tell you to meet 
him at his home, 225 McClery street, Wed- 
nesday evening, at nine o’clock. And that 
isn’t ten minutes after,” meaningly. 

“He was to be out of town until his of- 





fice was closed, so he explained; and accord- 
ingly couldn’t see you there. But he said 
he wanted the matter settled, so he fixed 
a date for the evening.” 

“It’s a mighty swell place. S’pose I’ll get 
it, father?” and there was an expectant look 
on Len Wilbur’s face. 

“If you do ——” 

“T’ll remember, father; indeed, 1 will. 1 
couldn’t afford not to—in such a position as 
that,” divining what Mr. Wilbur was about 
to say. : 

“You'll have te be on your guard con- 
stantly, my boy, if you succeed. For habits 
—such as you lack—are not easily formed; 
nor are poor cnes any more easily broken,” 
and his father laid a hand affectionately on 
his son’s shoulders. 

“I—I know!” 

A happier boy couldn’t have been found in 
Colfax, than was Len Wilbur, the following 
Wednesday. Sor.ehow, he felt that Winship 
& Bragdon had already decided to give him 
the coveted position in their office, and that 
his meeting Mr. Bragdon in the evening was 
simply a matter of formality. Hadn’t the 
head of the big banking firm and Len’s grand- 
father been school-boys together, and hadn’t 
he always been on intimate terms with the 
Wilbur family, since that time. 

“There’s only one other fellow—of ail the 
applicants—that stands the ghost of a chance 


getting in over me, and that’s Mark Wipeel- 
er. But father’s long ewe -_ 


Bragdon gives me a pull—that t 
have. I’d take my chances it 
wasn’t for that fact—against h refieet ed 
Len. oe aii 


On Wednesday evening, he w 
his appointment with the ban 
fore eight o’clock. He planned 
eight-thirty Crosstown car. | 
bring him within four block 
street; the rest of the distance 
walk, 

“Time goes awfully slow!” 
impatiently, as he stood in h 
ing for the car. “I never sa 
before.” 

Before Len left the hou 
later—he went down to the 
to get some camphor for a 
had on one of his lips. H 
where the botile was kept, 
he didn’t need a light. Besides, i€ was nearly 
eight-thirty then, and there Wikdiida"t be time 


te bother! es) 
“I might miss my car, Pou. too 
much,” he thought, hurriedly 
Groping his way in the 
founa the bottle—it was on 
the closet—and taking out,§ 
he pressed it to his lip. , 
moment, and then in the dar 
some of the extract on his handiggm 
he applied to the cold-sore for @ 
and then hastily wiping his fa 
handkerchief back in his peg 
turned the bottle to its place. 
“That doesn’t smeil like ca 
Len. “It must be awfully w 
Suddenly he stopped and li 
“It’s the——” ' 
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street. 
“Just in time,” he pante@. swung 
himself on to the moving car.” mighty 


near losing it!” 


As Len entered the car, "ene? sengers 
—as from some sudden i ioked up 
and smiled. The boy felt face growing 


red, and he became more and more embar- 
rassed, as the people in the car kept glanc- 
ing around at him, evidently to their great 
amusement. 

“I'd like to know what’s the matter with 
me—anyhow!” thought Len, indignantly. “I 
should ..uink I was a free show—by the way 
every one looks at me. I’m thankful there’s 
one on the car—that’s got some manners!” 

“Isn’t he a—sight!” Len heard a boy, sev- 
eral seats from him, say to his companion, 
and then they both shook with suppressed 
merriment. 

“Well, laugh at me—if you want to!” Len 
said angrily, beneath his breath. “It only 
shows your ill breeding.” 

* Fares!” called the conductor. 

Len had hardly time to get his nickel out 
of his pocket, before the conductor stood be- 
side him. 


“Had the blues—teday?” he remarked, 
smiling. 
“No! It’s nobody’s business—if I had!” 


added Len, resentfuily, but in a low voice. 

Every eye in the car was again turned in 
Len’s direction. The conductor’s face wore a 
broad grin, as he passed on. 

ed nd 

Len was scarlet. 

“It’s such a funny ring!” a woman in the 
end of the car was saying. “Do you suppose 
he knows ——” 

The last of the sentence was lost, as the 
ear bounded noisily across the suburban 
tracks. 

“Knows—what!” was Len’s mental query. 

“She looked directly at me. Such impu- 
dence I never heard of. I haven’t much fur- 
ther to go—thank goodness; not in this 
crowd!” 

At Talbot Square Len left the car. 

“Glad I’ve furnished you some amusement,” 
was his parting shot to the conductor, as he 
jumped to the ground. 

On reaching the sidewalk, Len looked at 
his watch. 

“Got ten minutes—yet,” he said. “It!s just 
ten of nine.” 

The first man he met, as Len started in the 
direction of McClery street, eyed him curi- 
ously, and he had hardly passed before he 
turned around and smiled. 

“He hasn’t any better manners than the 
rest of them had!” Len had suddenly looked 
back and had met the stranger’s questioning 
gaze. I can’t see what’s so laughable about 
me; I’m dressed just as I always am!” and 
he started on at a rapid pace. 

Jn the corner Len met # newsboy. 

“Well, if you aren’t—a guy!” 

“Say, what's the matter with you—or me!” 
demanded Len, angrily. 

“Don’t you—know!” and the boy giggled. 

“Certainly—I don’t,” replied Len, with all 
the dignity he could assume. 

“Better look in the glass then,” and the 
newsboy went on, chuckling. 

“Tdiot!” 

The next door was a drug store, and Len 
hurried in. 

“May I borrow a mirror, a minute?” he 
asked. 

The clerk smiled, and passed him a small 
hand giass. 

“What is the matter—with me!” ex- 
claimed Len, in astonishment. “My face——” 

A deep blue ring completely encircled it, 
passing around both cheeks and forehead. It 
had been put on with his handkerchief, while 
in the kitchen at home, before catching his 
car. 
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“What have you been using on your face 
recently?” asked the clerk, interestedly. 

“Nothing.” 

“Sure?” 

“Not that I know of!” 

Just then Len took out his handkerchief; 
on it was the same color that he bore on his 
face. He looked at it in great perplexity. 

“All I’ve put on it is—camphor,” he 
said, to the clerk’s look of inquiry. “I did 
it in the dark—just before I left home.” 

“But that isn’t camphor,” returned the 
clerk. “It appears to me like bluing—or in- 
digo,” making a closer examination. 

“There was a bottle——” 

Then Len remembered that tne last time 
he had used the camphor, he hadn’t returned 
it to the closet shelf where his mother kept 
it. And he recollected, too, that there was 
a partly filled bottle of bluing on the same 
shelf—and this he had used on his face. 

“No wonder—the folks—laughed!” and Len 
himself smiled grimly. Then turning to 
the clerk, “Can I get this off—here?” 

“Why, we’ll—try.” 

It was twenty minutes after nine, when 
Len rang Mr. Bragdon’s bell. 

“Hope I’m not too lave,” thought the boy, 
to himself. 

“Someone else is with Mr. Bragdon now,” 
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replied the servant, who had come to the 
door. “Won’t you step in and wait? Per- 
haps you’re the one Mr. Bragdon was ex- 
pecting at nine o’clock.” 

“I had an appointment at that time, but 
owing to an accident—wasn’t able to get 
here,” explained Len. 

At nine-thirty, the door opened, and Mr. 
Bragdon and Mark Wheeler stepped into the 
hall. 

“I'll do my best to please——” It was the 
young man speaking. 

Len felt his mouth become suddenly dry. 
“That means——” 

“Good evening!” Mr. Bragdon had returned 
from the door where he had gone with his 
caller. “I had given you up—your coming; 
and thinking that you had changed your 
mind in regard to the position, I offered it to 
Mark Wheeler.” 

Len uttered a lame apology, and directly 
left the house. 

“But remember, my boy,” suggested Mr. 
Wheeler, on Len’s rehearsing to his father 
his experience of the evening, “that our 
failures—if we are ourselves responsible 
for them—are sometimes our best friends. 
And you can make it so in this case—if you 
will.” 


The Minister’s Service 
The Service than Can Not Be Neglected 


BY F. M. SHELDON. 


Recently a layman remarked that some 
ministers are being paid more than they are 
worth. He is right. But the number of 
whom this is true is exceedingly small. The 
demands upon the minister are greater now 
than ever before. It is very difficult to get 
through details and side-issues to the real 
work, 

So many things claim the time and atten- 
tion of people that the church must put her 
claims in an attractive and convincing way 
and simply insist upon her place in the life o1 
the people. The church that hesitates or 
ap logizes concerning its mission and mes- 
sage is lost; it will simply be crowded out. 
This means that the minister must know the 
absolutely fundamental nature of the need 
which the church is to supply and give no 
uncertain sound with reference to this all 
important work. People are crowding the 
church out. The drift must be st »pped. And 
the ministers who are to stop it must speak 
with accent of certainty which belongs to 
the prophet. 

But it is imp sible to do the work of a 
church today wholly, or even im largest part, 
from the puipit. Preaching to people in the 
mass never has and never can take the place 
of the quiet hodr alone with individuals and 
little groups, in which the strong claims of 
Christianity, its transcendent beauty, its im- 
perative call to service, its commanding ideal, 
its full adequacy to every life experience and 
its incomparable transforming and saving 
power, are considered in an intimate and 
personal manner, impossible to the general 
public service. It is easier to preach and 
spend the time running a complex machinery 
and be therewith content. But there is no 
substitute for bringing the message and 
claims of Christianity, the opportunity and 
obligation of the Christian life directly and 
definitely to people, through personal con- 
feerence. 

The central work of the minister, in the 
pulpit and out of it, is so to acquaint people 
with God and his way of life, that they will 
become positive laborers with Him in build- 
ing the kingdom, in establishing the universal 
brotherhood Preaching and personal work 
should secure a verdict and definite action 
in favor of a life in fellowship with the 


Father. The church is to secure life-results. 
People must be brought to definite decision 
and action with reference to the God-life. 
apy win 
@lepens that this means conversion. Well, 
therg igg@ething more surely needed. Not a 
NATOgggegue, purely emotional experience, 
byt yg chp ze of ruling life-purpose, such as 
brings, us into oneness of mind, spirit and 
work «i Jesus Christ. The desperately 
wigked, “Se re=pectably wicked, the nega- 
tively, - , the indifferent and the self- 
righteogmppll need just this change, and one 
abou, aaggmuch as the other. 

Peqpl@i@ee lost when God cannot find and 


use them te do what He created and clearly 


intenglegdgaagm to do. They are lost to God, 


to thaemhdgr which he created them, to their 
own, heafgmelves and to fellowmen. Multi- 
tudes are where God cannot thus find and 
use 4h 4» IThese people should be saved, 
that i ht where God can use them to 
do all Sip fill here and now. This is the 
work: of Mf @hurch and of the minister. We 
must: pegm@iggnothing to sidetrack this main 
work, <« tm 

 pimet 

Withtythe July Magazines 

* nt 
¢ McCLURE’S. 
article in McClure’s is given 
title: “Toilers of the Tene- 
is abundant illustration and 
ion by Elizabeth Shepley 
tenement conditions and work- 
Side, New York, “where people 
the acre.” The article deals 
Hlowing trades in which children 
: artificial flower making, mak- 
plumes, garment finishing, cig- 
ts, tassel making, embroidery 
ing, bead stringing, and what 
cern many readers, the making 


imam hair. This industry, recently 













of h 
called Gite being by the increased demand by 


the w of America for false hair, is as 
yet nof adegately controlled by law. The 
process “and dangers to health of America 
through , the ene of Chinese hair are 
discussed’ by the author. Besides this there 
is the usual number of short stories, a sum- 
mary of results attained in “white slave in- 
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vestigations” and a further discussion of 
comments aroused by the publication of 
George Kebbe Turner’s interview with Presi- 
dent Taft in the June number of McClures. 


HAMPTON’S. 

Hampton’s opens with a presentation of 
the proof of Peary’s discovery of the North 
Pole. The proofs are in the clear cut story 
told by Robert E. Peary and the photographs 
taken. It is not too late for the story to be 
read with interest. Then there is the 
“Chantecler” drama in _ verse by Edmond 
Rostand, continued from last month. An 
article of general human interest jis “4 
Fighting Chance for the City Child,” by 
Rhetta Childe Dorr, being a description of 
many forms of relief. work for dependent 
children in New York City, 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


Lippincott’s devotes far more than half its 
space to “The Lady Qhalia,” a complete story 
in the one number. This story is by Henry 
C. Rowland, author of “Grimes Takes Com- 
mand,” “Sea Camps,” ete. Following this 
story are several short stories such as “Gran- 
father Bixby Nurse,” by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart; “The Toss,” by A. R. Goring-Thomas; 
“The Eternal Feminine,” by Elsie Singmas- 
ter; and “The triumph of Jim’s Dad,” by 
James William Jackson. The publishers of 
this magazine are using the best paper, and 
workmanship that gives the completed copy 
a distinct attractiveness and satisfaction to 
the reader. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


The Century Magazine comes to hand with 
“The Mystery of Rowing” as the leading 
article, by Walter Camp. It is a story of 
the development of rowing and the present 
intercollegiate races. It will be found good 
reading for the summer, especially by those 
who have ever touched the oar in the race. 
“The Devil’s Advocate,” by Brander Mathews, 
is a discussion of the function of the lit- 
erary critic, with suggestions as to what he 
would say about threegwriters—Ruskin, Car- 
lyle, and Samuel Johnson. The article is 
a readable one. The sane Fourth comes in 
for a brief discussion, and “The Reaction in 
Russia” oceupes several pages. “The Crea- 
tors—A Comedy” is the longest story of the 
number. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Religious Education (for June) contains a 
series of short addresses, on practical topics 
relating to the work of religious education. 
Some of them are: “Character and Culture,” 
“Relation of the Churches to Universities,” 
“The Public School and the Family,” “The 
Proper Housing of the Sunday-school,” 
“Story Hour in the Home,” “Religious Edw 
cation in the Y. M. C. A.,” and Religious 


A BOSTON BOY. 

Wilfred Frederick Kelley, a Boston Latin 
school boy of the class of 1911, has been 
chosen by Mayor Fitzgerald te read the Dee- 
laration of Independence at Faneuil Hall on 
the Fourth of July. He lives at Roxbury, 
near where he was born 16 years ago. 

In the Latin school he received. in 1906, 4 
prize for excellence in modern studies and 2 
prize for excellence in declamation; in 1907, @ 
prize for general excellence in conduct and 
studies; in 1908, a prize for exemplary conduct 
and fidelity. In his five years at the Latin 
school, he has been absent only one day. He has 
always been at the head of his class; he ex- 
pects to go to college, after he has finished 
his Latin school course. 





“My dear,” said a gentleman to his wife 
“Our club is going to have all the home com- 
forts.” “Indeed,” replied she. “And wher 
is our home going to have all the club com 
forts?” 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, JULY 17. 
Theme for the Day.—The Will to Serve. 
Scripture. Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.—Gal. 6:2. 

In all things I gave you an example, that 
so laboring ye ought to help the weak, and 
to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
that he himself said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.—Acts 20:35. 


Be thou the guardian of the weak, 
Of the unfriended, thou the friend; 
No guerdon for thy valor seek, 
No end beyond the avow ed end. 
Wouldst thou thy godlike power preserve, 
Be godlike in the will to serve. 
J. B. Gilder (“The Parting of the Ways”). 


Prayer.—_Father of life and light, we adore 
Thee for the gift of the new week and of 
the new and holy day. Our hearts take fresh 
courage at the thought of all that this day 
means in the history of the world. We ac- 
cept it as one of Thy great gifts to us, and 
we would use it as a means of strength to 
enable us to serve Thee by serving our fellow 
men. May this be the burden of our thought 
as we enter Thy house today. And may the 
worship in which we join bring us nearer to 
Tliy fulness, and to the fulness of life in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


MONDAY, JULY 18. 

Theme for the Day.—The Companionship 
of Death. 

Scripture——With kings and counsellors of 
the earth, who built up waste places for 
themselves; or with princes that had gold, 
who filled their houses with silver. - 
There the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary are at -rest.—Job. 3:14, 15 


Yet not to thine eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor could’st thou 
wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with 
kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the 
good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. 
—W. C. Bryant (“Thanatopsis”). 





Prayer._Our Father, we have come into 
the world for the high and inspiring pur- 
poses of Thy ordering, and we know that 
s0on we must go our way, the way of all 
flesh. If it were not for Thy abiding com- 
panionships we should be terrified at the 
thought of death. But we are confronted 
with the promises of Thy holy Word, and 
the hopes of the immortal life. We do not 
know what experiences await us beyond the 
narrow portals we call death, but we are 
sure Thou hast great and honorable service 
for us in the life that is life indeed. May 
our daily lives be so spent in good activities 
that we shall be worthy to enter the noble 
company of those who have become children 
of eternity. We ask this in the name of 


“Christ. Amen. 


TUESDAY, JULY 19. 

Theme for the Day.—The Mystic Temples 
of Life. 

Scripture—Know ye not that ye are a 
sanctuary of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you? If any man destroyeth the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; jor 
the temple of God is holy, and such are ye. 

1 Cor. 3:16, 17. ' 

© Father! grant thy love divine 
To make these mystic temples thine! 


When wasting age and wearying sirife 

Have sapped the leaning walls of Ife 

When darkness gathers over allt, 

And the last tottering pillars “all. 

Take the poor dust Thy mercy wr..s, 

And mould it into heavenly forms! 
—O. W. Holmes (“The Living Temple”). 





Prayer.—Good Father and Friend, out of 
the wonder of life we have come, and Thou 
hast given us our bodies and our soul. To 
Thee our account must therefore be rendered 
fcr these sacred possessions. Ilelp us to 
make ever the best and wisest use of such 
rare gifts. May both body and sw be kept 
elean and worthy of Thy aj‘proval. Their 
use is ours, but the ultimate account must 
be made to Thee. May no ignoble contact 
soil either of these fair possessions, but may 
we count them holy as the instruments 5, 
which some part of Thy good work is ‘o 
be done in the world. Aid us, we beseech 
Thee, to get some of that work of Thine per- 
fected today. In the Redeemer’s name we 
make our prayer. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 
Theme for the Day.—A Daily Prayer. 
Scripture—Give me neither riches nor pov- 
erty; feed me with the food that is needfal 
for me.—Prov. 30:8. Give us day by day our 
daily bread.—Mark 6:11. 


I pray not that men tremble at 
My power of place and lordly sway; 
I only pray for simple grace 
To look my neighbor in the face 
Full honestly from day to day. 
—James Whitcomb Riley (“Ike Walton's 
Prayer’). 





Prayer.—Lord of our lives, we often ask 
too much of Thee, and fail in thankfulness 
for that we have received. We do not mean 
to be ungrateful, but our wants are many, 
and it is hard to remember all that we 
have, when there is so much more that we 
seem to need. Give us first of all a sense of 
thankfulness for the mercies of each day. 
And then help us to understand that our 
real wants are few after all, and that we 
only require enough for one day at a time. 
Teach us that if we keen this truth in mind. 
our wants will seem less great and insist- 
ent, and our possessions will grow to be many 
past all our telling: We pray in the nase 
of the Savior. Amen. 


THURSDAY, JULY 21. 
Theme for the Day.—-The 
present God. 


Every where 


Scripture.—The God that made the world, 
and all things therein, He being Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, neither is he served by 
men’s hands seeing he giveth to al! 
life and breath and all things.—Acts 17:24. 
I thank thee, Sun, thou hast a smile 
That reaches to the heart, direct and sweet, 
Without the ministries of scene and cere- 

monial. 
Shine on these, all these in shivering need, 
Shine on these, and teach them that the God 
Of life and light dwells not alone 
In temples made with hands, but that the 
path 
To him from every soul, in every farthest 
Corner of the earth is as direct 
As are thy rays to me. 
—J. G. Holland (“The Marble Prophecy”). 

Prayer.—O Thou eternal Father, we bow 

before Thee in humility at the thought of 


- 
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Thine unchanging glory and power. Befoce 
the mountains were brought forth or ever 
Thou hadst formed the earth and the worlds, 
even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou 
art God. And Thou art with us everywhere. 
We cannot escape from Thee, and we would 
not; for Thou lovest us with the love where- 
with Thou lovest Christ. May the sense of 
Thy presence with us at every moment of 
our lives bring to us a great fear and a great 
joy. Thou art too holy to look upon sin; 
help us therefore to be pure. Thov art too 
tender not to pity the weak; be compassion 
ate therefore when we miss the highest good. 
And help us to bring to all men the solemn 
and happy knowledge of Thy presence. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


FRIDAY, JULY 22. 
Theme for the Day.-The Humility and 


Innocence of Infancy. 


Scripture.—Naked came I into the world. 

Job. 1:21. 

Verily I say unto you, Whosoever sha!l 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter therein 


Mark 10:15. 


Naked from out that far abyss behind us 
We entered here: 
No word came with our coming to remind us 
What wondrous world wa: near, 
No hope, no fear. 
Edward Rowland Sill (“The Future”). 
Prayer.—Our Gracious Lord and Master, 
we come to Thee as little children, for as 
such we have come into the world, and as 
such Thou dost desire us evermore to «one 
to Thee. In spite of all our strength. our 
skill and our goodness, we have the weakness, 
the ignorance and the folly of ch ldhcod. 
But Thou art a very loving Father, and we 
run to Thee when we come to find out our 
helplessness. Dear Lord, may the refuge of 
Thine arms be always a comfort to our souls, 
and may the evening hour find us ever ready 
to seek that shelter and rest in that protec- 


tion. We ask for Jesus’ sake Amen. 


SATURDAY, JULY 23. 

Theme for the Day.—The Penalty of Un- 
faithfulness to the Past. 

Scripture.—It shall come to pass if thou 
wilt not hearken unto the voice of Jehovah 
thy God he will give thee a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and pining of 
soul.—Deut. 28:15, 65. 

Thou shalt be filled with trembling and 
sorrow, the cup of astonishment and dev 
tion.—Ezek. 23:33. 





Those baffled and dislaureled ghosts 

Will curse us from the lamentaole coasts 

Where walk the frustrate dead. 

The cup of trembling shall be drained quite 

Eaten the sour bread of astonishment. 

With ashes of the hearth shall be made white 

Our hair, and wailing shall be in the tent. 
William Vaughn Moody (“An Ode in Time 

of Hesitation”). 


Prayer.—Holy One, who hast given us life 
and all its benefits, we acknowledge our debt 
to Thee and to all the past. We look with 
humbled astonishment at all the work our 
fathers have done, and we understand some- 
thing of the burden that lies upon us to be 
faithful to the heritage of the ages. Help 
us not to disappoint those who have gone be- 
fore us in the pathway of service and prog- 
ress. May we understand how terrible is the ° 
sin of breaking faith with those who have 
labored and suffered that we might enter 
with greater dower of blessing into the gates 
of life. Make us faithful to our land, to our 
homes and our own souls, that so we may 
fulfil the high purposes that have been left us, 
and may leave to our own children names 
and possessions enriched by lives of sincerity 
and noble effort. Amen. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Hard Fighting. 

It was well for Donald that he had first 
been to that stronghold of love, his mother’s 
arms, ere he met his angry sister. Instead 
of cowering before her scathing words, as 
she expected him to do, his face lit up sud- 
denly with the light of new hope. 

“Then you didn’t do it Jeanie—you didn’t 
do it for me?” She looked at him in amaze- 
ment mingled with scorn. 

“I did not think you could be so wicked 
and so cowardly, Donald. Is it possible that 
you could think of laying on me the blame 
of this crime?” 

“Oh, Jeanie, how you misunderstand me. 
But we cannot speak here. Come to my 


room. I must explain.” 
While they climbed the stairs she was 
struggling hard to keep back the angry 


words. that were trembling on her lips. 

“Now what have you t» explain?” she said, 
with forced calmness as she stood leaning 
one hand on the back of the chair he had 
set for her. 

“The tirst thing I want to tell you is, 
Jeanie, I never committed the forgery. The 
next thing I wish to say is, that if you were 
not tempted to do this deed for me, then 
you have lifted a load from my heart that 
has been well nigh crushing me to death 
these few days.” 

“You would have made a fine actor, Don- 
ald. It’s like proving an alibi, | suppose. 
If you suspect another of the forgery, you 
could not possibly be the guilty one your- 
self.” 

“I see you believe me guilty, too, Jeanie.” 

“I wish I could do otherwise. Considering 
what you, yourself, told me of your past, do 
you wonder that I take the worst view of 
this affair? But the worst of it is, Donald, 
that you would try to fasten the crime on 


” 


me 

“That 
Jeanie. 
lips in connection with the crime. 
know you obtained one hundred pounds for 
me, how, you refused to tell me, just about 
the time this forgery was committed.” 

“So I was in your mind, when you told 
futher that you feared for someone else?” 

“How could I help it, Jeanie? You had 
got just the same sum of money for me as 
he has been defrauded of. But I took all 
the blame to myself if you had done it. 
Father and Mr. Sinclair bound me up to 
silence about it all, so long as Miss Wallace 
should remain with us, that is why I did not 
tell you about it from the first. If I had 
only had your word that you never did it, 
I could have denied it with my whole heart. 
As it was, the fear that you had been 
tempted to do it for me, kept me from speak- 
ing out boldly, as I should have done. This 
much | will say for myself, Jeanie, if you 
had done it, I would bear the blame—the 
fault would have been mine—all mine.”, She 
was touched by his words, and she realized 
too, that he had good grounds for suspect- 


is where you misunderstand me, 
Your name has never passed my 
But you 


ing her. She replied in a calm, despairing 
tone of voice after a moment or two of 
silence: 

“Donald, I admit that it was not alto- 


gether without reason that you suspected 
me of this terrible fraud. It would have 
been wiser of me, I see now. if I had told 
you at first, that the money | gave you was 
simply a loan from a friend. Nothing good 


ever comes, I see, of having secrets.” 


“Oh, Jeanie, if they had only let me tell 
you the moment I heard of it, how different 
everything might be for me now. Was it 
father himself who told you?” 

“No—it was James Douglas.” 

“James Douglas? The duffer, it was he 
who first compelled me to say I would not 
tell you till Elsie should leave. He would 
spare you as long as possible, indeed!” 

A soft color suffused her face and made 
even her tears becoming. 

“You need not blame James. I simply 
made him teli me. I just drew him on till 
he could not help himself. But he is very 
sorry about it all. And he is your friend, 
Donald, indeed if he were a brother. he 
could not feel more concerned for us all.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it. And he will do all 
in his power to trace the guilty one, too. 
You have not seen the forged cheque, | 
suppose ?” 

“No, I could not think of going to father 
about it till I had first seen you—oh, Don- 
ald, if I could but be sure you are innocent.” 

“I have only my word, Jeanie—and it does 
not seem of much worth.” 

“Did you really tell me of all your debts 
when I helped you in August?” 

“Everyone, Jeanie. And I have never once 
been in that set since.” 

“You would not surely 
Douglas ?” 


“Nobody does—though you are all ready 
enough to suspect me.” 

“Do you wonder that my faith in you 
was shaken, Donald?” 

“No, 1 do not blame you. Certainly my 
past folly has become a bitter enemy. But 
did father or Mr. Sinclair know aught of 
that past? They both seemed to think me 
guilty from the first.” 

“You forget that your suspicions of me 
kept you from affirming your innocence as 
you would otherwise have done. Your ap- 
parent want of straightforwardness was the 
strongest witness against you.” 

“IT suppose so. All the same m) father’s 
attitude towards me has been such, since 
he discovered this fraud, as I did not think 
he could evince toward his bitterest enemy.” 

“We do not know what our father is suf- 
fering from the thought that his one son 
could be guilty of so vile a deed. Think of 
how upright he has been himself all his 
life.” 

Aye, uprightness—that’s it. I tell you 
Jeanie, many a man is damned by his own 
uprightness.” 

“Oh, Donald, don’t talk so wildly.” 

“It is true, Jeanie, quite true. There are 
man so upright that they think they need 
nothing more than they have earned for 
themselves for safety. And woe to the man 
who does not come up to their standard of 
right. If ever I have strength to win through 
the dark cloud which now hangs over me. it 
will not be through the sense of my father’s 
high integrity, but through the power of 
my mother’s prayers, and of her faith in me. 
If she did not trust me still, even in this 
darkness, I would not care what might be- 
come of me.” 

“The victory that is gained by hard fight- 
ing, Donald, is always most prized. You 
will not show the white feather, no matter 
how much odds may be against yo! Never 
forget that, “Men may rise on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves to higher things.’ 
I have been hard on you, too—cruelly hard, 
I feel it. But forgive me. you know how I 


suspect James 
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would rejoice to see you set free from this 
charge. And you know, too, that should your 
name never be cleared, you will still be dear 
to me as ever.” 

“You are better to me than I seem to de- 


serve. Indeed I do not blame any of you 
for thinking me guilty. The whole circum. 
stance is so wrapped up in mystery, that | 
see no loop-hole of escape.” Jeanie’s tender 
heart was its true self again as she looked 
into his despondent face. Quick as thought 
she saw that it would be wise to lead his 
thoughts back to his mother. 

“Donald, I am very, very glad that mother 
trusts you. What does she say about it?” 
His face brightened in an instant as she 
hoped it would. 

“She says that the real culprit shall be 
found out. I have not used her words, but 
this is the sense of them.” 

“Let us hope that her words are a proph 
ecy. Mother gains her wisdom from the 
source, Donald.” 

“I know. But then, we have talked to no 
purpose long enough. Miss Wallace has 
fallen upon evil days with us. You have 
to leave her too often to herself.” 

“She has been busy helping me with the 
rooms. [ think now she is reading by her- 
self in the drawing room. Won’t you go in 
and chat awhile? I promised father to give 
him an hour with the books in the office 
this morning.” She had no sooner spoken 
than she knew what a mistake she had 
made. Her brother’s face suddenly flushed 
up in anger. 

“It is well that my father has a daughter 
whom he can trust in his office. But what 
do you think, Jeanie, if I am not fit to be 
trusted in my father’s office and shop, am I 
fit society for an innocent young gorl, like 
your friend?” The bitterness in his voice 
told her how his heart was aching. Laying 
one hand gently on his arm she said softly: 

“T thought there was to be hard fighting. 
my brother.” 

“Hard fighting, to conquer a fellow’s ill 
luck ?” 

“No, to conquer self. A strong man is 
satisfied with no less.” She ran off and he 
stoed a brief space where she left him. 

“A strong man,” he repeated. “She 
hasn’t lost all faith in me yet.” Then he 
turned and walked down stairs to the draw- 
ing room. Half an hour later Mrs. Graeme 
put in her head at the door. 

“My sakes, are you two young things sit- 
ting here by the fire with sunshine like 
April’s wasting itself outside? Donald, have 
you no thought? I am sure Elsie is fair 
dying for a sight of the bonny Clyde away 
round below the manse.” 

“Would you like to go, Miss Elsie?” 
spoke very gravely. 

“I shall be delighted. Books are all right 
in the right time, but as your mother says. 
sunshine like today’s should not be wasted. 
Thank you, Mrs. Graeme, for breaking in 
on our book chat.” 

“I knew you would like it. 
go by the manse road, Donald.” 

“Yes, and we might go in to see how the 
apples are looking. It is quite time they 
were all gathered.” She spoke laughingly 
as she ran off to put on her outdoor dress. 
It was well she did not see the gloom that 
settled on his face the moment she left the 
room. His mother’s fond eyes saw it well 
enough, and though keen pain was gnawing 
at her heart, she kept a bright face beaming 
for her boy. : 

“Donald, you'll come back in good time 
for dinner?” The words recailed him to him- 
self. He looked down into her sweet calm 
face, and his own brightened as the though: 
flashed through his mind: “Mother is fight- 
ing hard too.” He stooped and kissed her 
without a word, for Elsie’s steps were at the 
door. She went down the stair with them, 
repeating the warning as they went that 


He 
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they were to remember dinner time. Then 
ghe stood at the hall-door and watched them 
till they turned the bend of the road. 

“Poor laddie,” she said as she shut the 
door softly, “it’s a great blessing that Elsie’s 
been here in his time of trouble. Providence 
has no better way of pouring balm into a 
young man’s wounds than through a good 
lass’s eyes.” 

Jeanie bent wearily over accounts for what 
it was only one. Her father noted the tired 
look on her face and reproached himself for 
asking her to engage in what seemed be dis- 
tasteful work. He did not know that the 
contracted brows and anxious expression of 
her eyes were due to the same cause which 
had embittered his own thoughts during the 
past few days. ; 

“Ye hae done enough for me today, Jeanie. 
Ye are a real help tae me, lassie. Rin awa’ 
noo tae yer friend Elsie. Maybe ye’ll hae 
time for a spin on the bicycle afore dinner. 
It would blaw the cobwebs o’ the office frae 
aboot yer brain.” She laid down the pen 
and looked at him wistfully. 

“Father, I want to talk about this for- 
gery.” He turned round on his chair with 
a start. 

“Did your mither tell ye? She promised 
me she wouldn’t—yet awee.” 

“Mother did not tell me.” 

“Donald?” he said with black brow. 

“Nor Donald, father. It was James Doug- 
las.” 

“I see. I didn’t think that Jamie had 
sae lang a tongue. He micht ’a kenned ye 
would hear it soon enough.” 

“T made him tell me. I was not blind, 
you see. For three days everything has 
seemed wrong. Donald woe-begone. You 
looking black as thunder. My mother taking 
to her bed yesterday. I would be very stu- 
pid indeed not to notice that something 
grave had happened. My mother made me 
wire for Donald last night. When he came 
this morning by first train, I was ready to 
hear the truth from him. But he would tell 
me nothing. So I sent for James and he 
just had to tell me, so don’t blame him.” 

“T don’t blame him, Jeanie. If Jamie 
could save ye frae sorrow or disgrace he 
would be fain tae do it. I wish he was 
yer brither lassie, instead o’ the wastrel 
that is.” 

“Perhaps you are blaming Donald in the 
wrong.” 

“Guilt is pictured in his face.” 

“IT cannot believe it, father. Whatever 
other faults he may have, Donald always 
spoke the truth.” 

“So I hae thocht. An’ if he’s innocent now, 
why does he stammer and shuffle an’ no 
speak oot an’ clear himsel’?” She thought a 
moment and then took a bold step for Don- 
ald’s sake. 

“Donald has told me why he did not deny 
this thing with all his might when you first 
accused him of it.” 

“Then ye hae spoken to him aboot it?” 

“Yes, so soon as he left mother’s room. 
I met him on the stairs. We had a long 
talk. His heart is breaking.” 

“An’ with guid reason, too, nae doot.” 

“Father, I did not think you could be so 
hard on Donald.” 

“The higher a son is in a faither’s esti- 
mation, the lower must he fall it found un- 
worthy. What reason did he give ye for 
not declaring himsel’ guiltless o’ this for- 
gery?” 

“It may seem strange to you, father, but 
I do not wonder at it. He feared that I had 
been tempted to do it.” 

“Has your ae brither stooped tae schemin’ 
an’ leein’ as weel as fraud, Jeanie?” 

But wait till you hear all father. Just 
about the time that this forgery was com- 
mitted, a friend of mine—it doesn’t matter 
who—does it?” 

“Na, na, Jeanie, I can trust your word.” 
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“Well, a friend of mine was in great dis- 
tress for just one hundred pounds. Donald 
and I talked it over. I did find a way of 
helping my friend but Donald did not know 
how. Now the moment he heard of your 
loss he at once began to fear that I had been 
tempted to do the wicked deed. But do you 
know, father, how noble Donald is? He de- 
clares that had I done it, he would have 
borne the blame himself to save me.” Her 
face shone with hope as she pled her brother’s 
cause. It was only then, indeed that she 
fully realized how much good lay hidden 
away among the rubbish in Donald’s char- 
acter. 

“I’m glad ye hae telt me this, Jeanie. It’s 
a bit gleam in the darkness. Heaven sen’ it 
may no be a will o’ the wisp. The question 
is, if Donald has na done this thing, who 
has?” 

“The truth may all come out yet, father. 
Donald says that mother believes it will.” 

“Yer mither? Oh, ay, I know. It was the 
hardest task o’ my life tae tell her. But 
I could’na keep it frae her. The eyes o’ her 
look richt through me. Sae I had tae tell 
her a’. But I think it saved my brain from 
goin’ wrang lassie. She just brightened up 
and her eyes were shining as they did when 
she was a young lass like you, Jeanie. An’ 
she says scornfu’ like: 

“What, oor Donald, the child o’ mony 
prayers, do a thing like that? I’m fair 
ashamed o’ ye for thinking it Dauvid— 
‘though her words seemed foolish, looking 
at facts, yet they took a load aff my hert, 
lassie.’ 

“Mother is seldom wrong, father. She 
looks at things always in the kindest way.” 

“Ay, lassie, it’s true. I’ve sometimes 
thocht that the kirk makes a gran’ mis- 
take in appointing the elders frae among the 
faithers o’ the people. The mithers, the guid 
ones, hae mair o’ the speerit o’ the Master.” 
She was overjoyed to see that he was soften- 
ing towards Donald, and she followed up her 
advantage cautiously: 

“Would it not be well to ask Donald back 
to his work, in the meantime—till more is 
found out?” 

“Better let things alone as they are yet, 
lassie. He had’na got a holiday for a lang 
while. If things come na straight soon, 
it’ll be better tae let him hae his will an’ 
gang aff tae Canada. Dinna think me hard, 
Jeanie. I would gui’ a’ I’m worth tae be 
able tae believe him innocent.” 

“I know,” she said, in a faint voice, then 
she added eagerly: “Show me this cheque, 
father.” He unlocked the safe and taking 
it out he placed it in her hands. She looked 
long and earnestly at the endorsement. Her 
color came and went and her eyes dilated 
as she looked. 

“T have seen a hand like this somewhere, 
father, somewhere—” she pressed her fin- 
gers to her temples— 

“Richard Smith,” she repeated, slowly, 
“whose is it? whose is it?” 

“Donald’s maybe,” he said bitterly. 

“No, not Donald’s father. He never wrote 
this. Mother was right. Oh, I’m glad, I’m 
glad.” Her stern father showed no gladness. 
He simply judged her acting for her 
brother’s sake. 

“If ye know that Donald hasn’t written 
that signature, dootless ye can tell who 
has.” 

“Look at this r, look at that t, and that 
h. I have seen them many a time. But, oh, 
it seems impossible, quite impossible.” 

“Tell me whom you suspect, Jeanie,” he 
said dryly. He might have been less skepti- 
cal had he but noted her agitation. But his 
eyes were blinded by the thought that all 
the time she was trying to screen Donald. 

“Father,” she said in a low, frightened 
voice, “I do suspect someone. Who, I will 
not tell even you, till I know more.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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An Illustrated Children’s 


Sermon 


One of the English weeklies gives a de- 
scription of a unique service on Children’s 
Day in Dr. J. H. Jowett’s Birmingham church. 
After a brief reference to the days when 
men brought out of their homes things which 
the Lord Jesus Christ would not like and 
made a bon-fire of them, he uncovered a 
large brazier filled with sticks and coal, and 
proceeded to burn up, in symbol, some of the 
evil things to be found in the human heart 
which the Lord would like to destroy. Call- 
ing to him a boy of eight, the preacher ex- 
tracted from near his heart a white envelope 
in which was found: a little black seed, a bad 
motive, hidden away under a pure and good 
deed. These he placed on the brazier. Next 
came a girl with a little packet of thistle- 
down. It represented idle wishes: “I wish 
I were Queen Mary,” “I wish I were Mr. 
Jowett, he does seem to have an easy time.” 
These, too, needed to be burned. Then fol- 
lowed a girl with a basket of falsehoods, 
picked up in the school playground, at home, 
in the shop. Black lies were there, and 
white lies which the speaker showed to be 
black as ink when you got to the inside; 
half-truths, partly black and partly white, 
and exaggerations, shown as long strips of 
white paper, all through the length of which 
tkere ran a thin line of black. 

Turning for a moment from the children, 
Dr. Jowett called to him one of the most 
popular of the Carr’s-lane stewards, who 
carried a shovel full of hot coals, “gathered 
this morning near the doors of the Town 
Hall.” They signified harsh, angry words 
“spoken to our stewards by disappointed vis- 
itors who had to be turned away.” But 
among them the speaker espied two pearls— 
two words of thanks for all the trouble that 
had been taken. 

Now there comes another girl with a small 
safe, labeled “Treasures collected from rich 
and poor.” Lifting the lid, the preacher could 
see a red monster called Revenge, a horrid 
green form called Jealousy, and a fierce black 
creature called Malice. These, safe and all, 
were consigned to the fire. 

Then, turning to one of his deacons, who 
is the headmaster of a higher grade school, 
Dr. Jowett obtained from him two penny 
pupers for boys, from one of which he pro- 
duced a tiny phial of poison, while from the 
other, which was just as full of fun and 
adventure, he secured a minute bottle of the 
sweetest scent. The first of these, unclean 
and poisonous, should surely be burned. 

Then there came a dear little girl, herself 
like a flower, holding a bunch of white lilies, 
red anemones, and violets very close to her 
heart. Are these, then, to be burned? No, 
they signify the white blossoms of purity, 
and the red flowers of love, and the violets of 
modesty, and these are what the Lord Jesus 
wants his children to cultivate. 

But now, what is the fire in which we may 
hope to burn up the evil in our hearts? On- 
to the platform came two superintendents. 
Each held in his hand a torch, one mounted 
on a white pole, the other on a red. These 
represented God’s love and God’s purity, 
which form the fire in which the evil of our 
hearts can be consumed. 


—There were 150,000 children at school in 
India sixty years ago. There are 4,000,000° 
now. 


—The German army has sixteen machine 
gun batteries, which it has had for some time, 
and which there appears to be no tendency to 
increase. It inay therefore be assumed that 
they are designed to fit out the divisions of 
cavalry which will be organized in the event 
of war, one for each division. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


Moses and Elijah. 


something 
appearance of 


In the Holy Mountains* 


It was once the custom to locate the scene 
of the Transfiguration on Mt. Tabor, a con- 
spieuous peak that rises at the side of the 
plain of Esdraelon. No doubt the fact that 
early in the Christian centuries an ecclesi- 
astical community was organized on this 
mountain, which later developed into a Fran 
cisean monastery, was the reason for attach- 
ing some marked scriptural importance to 
the site. Modern students of the life oi 
Christ, however, incline to the opinion that 
there was close connection between the scene 
of the Peter at Caesarea 
Philippi and that of the Transfiguration. 
This would locate the latter somewhere in 
the region of north Palestine, probably on 
one of the lower mountains of the Hermon 
group. If we lose something in the sense of 
nearness to the places made most sacred by 
the life of Jesus, we at least are given the 
satisfaction of feeling that the mountain that 
in the landscape of 


confession of 


is most conspicuous 
Palestine and serves as a kind of white-domed 
St. Paul’s Cathedral of the region, was the 
wene of this incident 


The Mystery of the Scene. 

It is not easy to understand either the 
actual facts or the significance of the Trans 
figuration of Jesus. It could hardly be said 
that the Disciples needed this singular dis- 
play or the glory of their Master in order to 
convince them of his real character. Already 
they had given clear proof that they knew 
who he was, and why he had chosen them as 
Nor can we understand just 
Perhaps 


his messengers. 
the manner of this singular event. 
it is enough to say that the glory of Christ’s 
character became irresistibly visible and im- 
pressive, the moment he had fully disclosed 
to his followers his commitment to the great 
redemptive work of the cross. There was 
something so awe inspiring, so convineing 
and complete in this revelation of his conse- 
eration to the need of humanity, that the 
disciples were overwhelmed by the splendor 
of the new truth and by the wonder of the 
Lord who made it known to them. 

Yet it was probably no mere subjective ex- 
perience on their part. The vision of the 
Christ and the two prophets of the past lin- 
gered with them through life. In later years 
they recalled it as one of the things to which 
they might refer at any moment when there 
should arise the suspicion that they had 
followed cunningly devised fables (2 Peter 
1:16. 17). In that later hour they understood 
that. wonderful as the Transfiguration was in 
their experience and memory, it did not com 
pare with that “more sure word of testi- 
mony” furnished by the life and witness ol 
the Christian community, and least of all did 
he have the significance of that personal ex- 
perience of the love of God which was like 
nothing so much as the rising of a day-star 
on the horizon of the believing heart. 


"International Sunday School Lesson for 
July 24, 1910: “The Transfiguration.”—Matt. 
17:1-8. Golden Text: “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 


him.”—Matt. 17:5. Memory Verses: 1, 2. 


There is spectacular in the 
Moses and Elijah. Perhaps 
this is the most difficult feature of the scene 
for us to comprehend. The question as to 
how the disciples knew that it was Moses 
and Elijah yields instantly to the more per- 
plexing inquiry as to why those two prophets 
should have been chosen to represent the 
glorious fellowship of Old Testament teach- 
ers. Neither Moses nor Elijah compare for 
a moment with the great spiritual leaders of 
the later Hebrew history. In comparison 
with Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah 
or the great prophets of the exile their work 
was only secondary. Yet it is true that in 
the thought of the Jews of Jesus’ day they 
had a more conspicuous place, because of the 
revolutionary character of their work. .©moses 
as the leader in the exodus period, and Elijah 
the fiery antagonist of Ahab and the worship 
of Baal were more compelling and engaging 
figures than any of those preachers who 
addressed their message to an organized and 
conventional community in the later ages of 
the nation. 

The naive and impulsive character of Peter 
is again made evident in this scene. Awed 
by the wonder of, the place the other dis- 
ciples were silent. But Peter impulsively 
voiced his conviction that something ought to 
be done to make permanent the value of that 
scene. He would like to erect three tents 
for the Master and the two prophets. Yet 
these words were only his effort to say some- 
thing in a moment when he felt that some- 
thing ought to be said. No notice was taken 
of the speech, but later events in close con- 
nection with it proved the real answer. The 
vision soon faded, leaving the disciples alone 
with the Lord. 


The Height and the Valley. 


As they came down from the mountain 
the disciples inquired of Jesus the meaning 
of the Jewish belief that Elijah was to come 
before the Messiah appeared. He told them 
that the best explanation of that promise 
in Malachi was to be found in the work of 
John the Baptist, who had already come and 
gone, making ready for the greater One who 
was to follow, and then yielding his place 
at the call of imprisonment and death. 

In Raphael’s great painting of the Trans- 
figuration there are two sections, the one rep- 
resenting the scene on the mountain, the 
other the struggle in the valley below. When 
Jesus and the three approached the crowd 
that was gathered, they discovered a boy 
afflicted with insanity, and the father vainly 
entreating the disciples to cure the child. 
Perhaps Jesus looked at Peter as the mean- 
ing of the scene came over him. Such a look 
plainly meant that the tents he had pro- 
posed on the mountain were out of place as 
long as there was such urgent need of their 
presence in the valley. 

Life’s Transfigurations. 

The disciples had been unable to do any- 
thing with this case of demon-possession. 
Their skill was insufficient, their invocations 
ineffectual. Jesus warned them that they 


would find more than once in their career 
as witnesses for him that it was no easy task 


to expell the evil spirits from human life. 
Only by paying the price of personal conse- 
eration, only by exemplifying the law of 
prayer and fasting in themselves, could they 
expect to overcome the evil against which 
their efforts were directed. 

The entire scene of the Transticuration is 
wonderful in its beauty and suggestiveness. 
The personal friendship of the three dis iples 
with Jesus, the glory and my stery of that 
mountain scene, the wonder and terror of 
the disciples, the nervous and eager ques- 
tioning on the way down from the summit. 
and the impressive scene of anguish, dis- 
cocuragement, indignation and victory at the 
foot of the mountain, conspired to make a 
wonderful panorama in the life of our Lord. 
And the chief lesson of this series of events 
is to be found in the preparation which 
mountain visions afford for valley service. 
The men who have tarried always in the 
lower places, with their eyes undazzled by 
the wonders of divine power, are the men 
who have little faith and less courage. They 
who have been with the Master in the heights 
and have seen the splendors of heaven burst 
out from his presence know that all things 
are possible to the children of God. Most of 
our work lies in the valley, but there are 
times when we have the privilege of moun- 
tain visions. To keep these best moments as 
the inspiration of daily effort is the secret 
of happiness and power to the followers of 
the Lord. 

Best of all is the certainty that the power 
of God brings just such transfigurations in 
the life of the Christian. In moments of 
suffering, of supreme goodness, of loving serv- 
ice for others, character takes on new values, 
and faces shine as the sun. These are but the 
foreshadowings of the life to be, when the 
glory of Christ shall be revealed in us. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D. ENDRFS. 
Topic July 24: A Life Lived With Christ. 
Gal. 2:20; I. John 5:1-12. 

No man can live a life with Christ who has 
not been crucified with him. Not the physi- 
eal crucifixion of the cross. That was the 
least significant of the crucifixion of our Lord. 
The big thing about it all was his devotion 
to his moral and spiritual ideals which led 
him to the cross. He knew that the Father's 
house could only be realized by fidelity to 
righteousness. Upon this point he never hesi- 
tated. Sometimes it called for a tender min- 
istry at the bedside of the sick and dying; 
sometimes it called for the patient instruc- 
tion of his disciples; again it was the fear- 
less condemnation of vile sins in places high 
and low; another time it was the driving 
the money changers out of the temple, or 
denouncing the hypocracy and dishonesty of 
scribes and Pharisees. It was this fidelity 
which led him to his death upon the cross. 
But whether he was making his triumphal 
entyr into Jerusalem or standing before Pi- 
late in the judgment hall he was ever true 
to the cause he espoused. His crucifixion 
then is the suffering of a martyr to a holy 
cause. He laid all things aside for its sake. 
His crucifixion was an example of his perfect 
self-denial and self-abandon. This must also 
be true with us. Until we have surrendered 
everything else for the sake of what is right, 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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[ Church Life 


—Summer days, 


Many of the 
only morning services for July and August. 


churches are announcing 
Our readers will weleome this week the 

third letter Charles C. Morrison, de- 

scriptive of the Edinburgh Conference. 


trom 


The third letter from Charles Clayton 
Morrison, relative to the World’s Missionary 
Conference, has not arrived at the hour when 
we must go to press. There can be no great 
certainty about the arrival of mail from such 
a distance. The letter will be given the 
readers of the Christian Century in our next 
jssue 

With the reduced number of pages dur- 
ing the summer we are compelled to omit 
the page devoted to “Our Readers’ Opinions.” 
We have much material on hand for this de- 
partment and it will careful atten- 
tion as soon as the paper is restored to its 


receive 


normal size 


The church at Martin City, Mo., is without 


a pastor 

The Second Church, Augusta, Ga., has 
called E. R. Clarkson as pastor, 

Over 24.000 children raised one dollar or 


more on Children’s Day and became members 
of the One-Dollar League. 


About forty of our people attended the 
great World’s Missionary Conference in Edin- 
June. 


burgh, Seotland, in 


The Second Church, Dodge City, Kans., ded- 
icated its new building the tenth of July. F. 
M. Rains was in charge of the services. 


M. H. Garrard, of Saginaw, Mch., has taken 
charge of the Grace Temple Church of Christ, 
tattle Creek. Mich. 


The brotherhood of the church at Muncie, 
Ind.. were addressed by Grant K. Lewis, July 
12, when they had a fine banquet together. 
John <A. Sulphur Springs, Texas, 


has been called to the church at Baton Rouge, 


Stevens, 


for a period of four years, 


Walter S. Rounds, Brooklyn, N. Y., sup 
First Chureh Warren, Ohio, July 
10, morning and evening. 


plic 1 the 


Pagrum, Golden, Colo., 


confessions July 3, making nine 


Robert pastor at 


reports fom 
recent additions at regular services. 

O. C. Bolman for three years 
Havana, Ill.. has been called to the pastorate 
at Pekin, Ill. 


pastor at 


The 
wonderful growth in the past year. It 
gained 127 per cent numbers 
in the regular school. 


soulder, Colo., Bible-school has made a 
has 
563 


and now 


There have been twenty-five additions to 
the First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., during 
the first three months’ work of the new pas- 


tor, L. E. Sellers, 
M. M. Amunson, pastor of the Sterling 
Place Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., is spending 


the summer in St. Thomas, Ontario. 
be addressed at 48 Rosberry Place. 


He may 


0. G, Hertzog and wife, of Hiram, Ohio, 
expect to visit their daughter, Mrs. E. I. Os- 


god, of Chuchow, China, after the National 


Convention at Topeka, next October. 

Lew D. Hill, Decatur, Ill., evangelist, and 
Charles E. MeVey, singer are in a meeting 
it Green Top, Mo. The church is without a 
minist t 


present 


THE 


a 
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Edgar DeWitt Jones, pastor First Church, 
Bloomington, Ill., who is enjoying a European 
trip this summer, sends greetings from Ox- 
ford under date of June 26. . 


The churches of Liberty, Mo., are holding 
union Sunday evening meetings. The first 
meeting of the series was in the Christian 
Church with the Baptist pastor preaching. 


E. C. Wilson, after three and one-half 
years’ service with the Sherman Heights 


Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., has resigned and 
goes for a time to Rockwood, Tenn. 


Southern Christian College has been or- 
ganized at West Point, Miss. Grounds and 
buildings have been purchased and the first 
session will open September 17. R. A. Bur- 


ton is president of the school. 


A. F. Sanderson who recently resigned at 
Central Church, Houston, Texas, goes to 
Eugene, Ore., where he will be associated 
with his brother, E. C., in the conduct of 
the Bible University. 


The Kansas City Times that 
James N. Crutcher, pastor of the church at 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been called to succeed 
T. S. Myers in the pastorate of The Temple 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Kans. 


announces 


Sixty members of the Wabash Avenue 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., are pledged to 
give regularly and systematically for missions 
as they do for the current expenses of the 
church. 


Rufus A. Finnell will assist in a meeting 
with the church at Bedford, Ohio, next Oc- 
tober. This church has just received a gift 
of $7,000, which will be used in the erection 
of a new building. The pastor is E. C, Har- 
ris. 

Last week the Foreign 
$2,500 from a sister in 
Annuity Plan, with which to erect 


Society received 
Kentucky on the 
a home 


for Dr. A. L. Shelton, Batang, Border of 
Tibet. This she does in memory of her late 
husband. 


A. E. Dubber, president of the Northeast 
District of the Churches of Christ, 
and pastor of the 
planning to re-enter the evangelistic field, in 
Mr. Dub- 


Colorado 
church at Greeley, is 
which he has had notable success. 


ber may be addressed at Greeley. 


Harvey Hazel, pastor of the Boyle Heights 
Angeles, Cal., Sunday a. m., 
June 26, made a call for money to pay off 
the church debt amounting to $1,000. The 
chureh and friends responded with an offer- 
ing of over $1,200. They will soon begin a 
new church, 


Chureh, Los 


Albert Buxton is hard at work in his new 
pastorate at the Broadway Church in Pueblo, 
Colo. He recently gave the convention ser- 
mon of the south Colorado churches, the me- 
morial sermon on Decoration Day, and the 


baccalaureate sermon at the Central High 
School. 

The congregation at Carlisle, Ind., dedi- 
cated a new house of worship July 17. The 


dedicatory sermon was preached by the pas- 
tor, L. V. Barbre. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon communion service with 
sermon by J. M. Vawter, pastor at Sullivan. 
The evening sermon was by S, D. Dutcher, of 
Terre Haute. 


was a 


The report comes that a number of the 
boys in the Damoh Orphanage have recently 
been baptized, and that others will be soon. 
The work is prospering. Twenty-nine boys 
were admitted to the orphanage during the 
past year. The total number at Damoh in 
two hundred and sixteen. There thir- 
teen deaths. 


were 


A. L, Clinkerbeard writes that J. B. Boen, 
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and Leonard Daugherty have just closed a 
meeting with the church at Ladonia, Texas, 
where Mr. Clinkerbeard ministers. There were 
twenty-one and six uniting by 
statement during the meeting. Many men 
were reached by the meetings. 


confessions 


The convention of the northern district of 
Colorado was held at Windsor, June 22 and 23. 
This was the largest attended and most en- 
thusiastic held in the district. The 
state workers present were Sec. L. N, Thomp- 


ever 


son, State Evangelist C. W. Dean and Bible 
School Evangelist C. Bower. 
The Central Church, Portland, Ore., or- 


ganized with ten members in 1903, has a pres- 
ent membership of 356, eighty-eight being 
added last year. A beautiful stone building, 
estimated to cost $20,000, is about completed. 
J, F. Ghormley is pastor of this 
young church. 


vigorous 


The daily press announces that the Second 
Church, Muskogee, Okla., by a 
vote at a meeting held June 2, 


unanimous 
decided to 
dissolve its organization, and has made ap- 
plication to the court for recognition of this 
action. All bills of the church were paid 
before application was made for the dissolu- 
tion of the corporation. 


The First Chureh, Quincey, Ill, is putting 
in the summer working for a building fund, 
to give them a building adequate to the 
growing needs of the Sunday-school, which is 
one of the largest in the city. The committee 
is now soliciting for the funds, and hope to 
raise at least $25,000 by autumn. If they 
succeed in this they will proceed at once 
with building operations. Clyde Darsie is 
pastor of this churen. 


John P. Sala was installed as regular pas 
tor of the Central Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
June 26. The services were in charge of N. 
W. Leezer, elder of the church. Dr. Funk- 
the ministerial associa- 
tion in an address, and Platt R. 


houser represented 
Lawton the 


local Y. M. C. A. Following these brief ad- 
dresses, Mr. Sala read a statement of his 
faith and was formally installed as pastor 


of the church. 


With a Sunday-school of 563 and growing 


congregations the church at Boulder, Colo., is 
compelled to erect a larger building. In the 
past year there has been 137 additions to the 
membership of the church. The men’s Bible 
class, taught by A. L. Ward, has grown too 
large for any room in the church and has 


moved to the parlors of one of the large un- 
dertaking firms of the city. They had to 
do it lest they crowd all others out of the 
Mr, Ward has been with the church 
in Boulder for nearly three years. 


school. 


Hugh McClellan, pastor of the Central 
Church, San Antonio, Texas, has established 
an office in the business district of the city, 
renting a desk in a real estate and 
going to this office every morning at 8:30 
and remaining until twelve o’clock. Mr. Me- 
Clellan expressed himself as pleased with the 
plan. It brought him in contact with many 
men whom he would not otherwise have met. 
Such a plan pursued for a number of years 
could but serve to give the preacher a much 
better understanding of the life of the busi- 
ness man of today, and perhaps a more virile 
message would result. 


office, 


At the Missouri State Convention in Jeffer- 
son City, June 17-22, there were some impor- 
tant changes in officers for the coming year. 
T. A. Abbott withdrew from the office of 
state secretary, after years of faithful serv- 
ice, and D. Y, Donaldson, now pastor of the 
Wabash Avenue Church, Kansas City, was 
elected to succeed him. G. L. Bush was elected 
president for the coming year, and Palmer 
Clarkson, vice president. J. H. Bryan was 
chosen superintendent of the Sunday-schools, 
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and R. E. Alexander superintendent of Chris 
tian Endeavor, with Paul Moore, president of 
the state brotherhoods. The convention next 


year will be held at Cape Girardeau, 


A. F, Sanderson, who has been pastor of 
the Central Church, Houston, Texas, for 
seven years, has resigned, because of the con- 
vention that the time has come when he 
should make a change. The church insisted 
upon Mr. Sanderson withdrawing his resigna- 
tion, but he has remained steadfast in his 
purpose to take up another work. ‘The church 
has therefore with regret accepted the resig- 
nation and prepared a beautiful testimonial 
to the character and efficiency of the work 
which Mr. Sanderson has accomplished in 
their midst. They mention especially the 
wonderful advance in missionary offerings, 
the building of a new house of worship, and 
the standing of their pastor in the life of 


the city 


With the month of June G. B. Van Arsdall 
closed the first five months of his ministry 
with the Central Church, Denver, Colo, Dur- 
ing this time there have been 106 persons 
received into the church, and only one Sun 
day has passed when there was no accessions. 
This has been the greatest year in the his- 
tory of the church in their gifts to missions. 
The offering on Easter Sunday for all mis- 
sions was $1,092, which was more than double 
any previous year. The Children’s Day offer- 
ing was $1,035. When it is considered that 
the school has an average attendance of less 
than 400, this is a remarkable offering. The 
C. M. Morris class of young ladies, with an 
average attendance of about seventy-five, 
contributed $400 Our seven churches in 
Denver are perfecting a plan of city mission 
work along the lines of the Kansas City 
work. Mr. Van Arsdall and his family will 
spend their vacation during the month of 
August at Williams Fork River in the 
mountains. 


There is evidence of business sagacity In 
the announcements that go out from the Sun 
day school of the Independence Boulevard 
Church, Kansas City. A card recently mailed 
to members of the church and the school, 
with a national flag in one corner, and as head 
line, “From one Comrade to Another,” carries 
the following announcement: “As you know, 
our church is going under needy repairs, and 
is also to be beautifully freseoed. In view of 
this, until things are completed, we have de- 
cided to meet in a tabernacle tent to be built 
and pitched at the corner of Independence and 
Benton boulevards, about a square east of 
the church. Next Sunday morning, July 3, 
will be the first meeting there. Mr. Small, 
who is supplying for Dr. Combs, will preach 
a Fourth of July sermon on ‘The Philosophy 
of American Civilization.” ete. This an- 
nouncement is signed by a member of the of- 
ficial board acting for the body, and the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school. 


A new church has been organized at Mary- 
land Park, a new suburb of the national capi- 
tal. There was no church of any denomina- 
tion in the suburb. A Sunday-school was be- 
gun by a member of the Baptist church. Then 
came the desire for a church for the commu- 
nity. George A. Miller, of the Ninth Street 
Church, was invited to visit the little group 
and explain the position of the Christian 
church regarding union. The following Sun 
day he was invited to organize a church which 
should call itself simply church of Christ, 
and take the Bible alone as its rule of faith 
and practice. Two lots were given by the 
Ninth Street church, and the little band will 

* proceed at once to the erection of a building. 
This is the tenth church of the Disciples to be 


organized in Washington and its suburbs, 


where twenty years ago there was but one 
church. Through all these years F. D. Power 





has been devotedly serving the interests of 
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the cause at the capital. Our readers will be 
glad to know that he is about recovered from 
his recent illness and is again attending part 
of the meetings of the Richmond Avenue 


Church. 


The Iowa State Convention at Boone, was 
pronounced one of the best. The C, W. B. M. 
sessions were given first place on the program 
and were well attended. The reports showed 
twenty-four new auxiliaries, with a present 
list of 203. Seventy-six auxiliaries were on 
the honor roll. The treasurer reported dues 
to national treasury $5,342.69; C. W. B. M. 
Day receipts, $2,738.56; Iowa special fund, 
$1,315.52; Negro work, $1,055.12; centennial 
fund, $4,756.98; other specials, annuities, etc., 
$7,280.47; paid out of state fund to na- 
tional, $355.97. Total from auxiliaries to 
headquarters, $22,805.31. Young people’s de- 
partment to headquarters, $1,946.93. The 
officers the next year are: Mrs, Florence 
Haggard, president; Mrs. Alice Peak, vice 
president; Mrs. Leta Page Ashley, treasurer; 
Miss Anette Newcomer, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs, Ida Slayton, recording secre- 
tary. The I. C. C. sessions were full of life 
and hope. Officers for next year: B. W. 
Garrett, Des Moines, president; L, L. Taylor, 
Centerville, vice president; J. J. Grove, Ames, 
recording secretary; J. M. Lucas, Des Moines, 
treasurer; B, S. Denney, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

Enthusiasm ran highest at the Brotherhood 
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session, and banquet, the closing evening. 
The principal address was by F. W. Burn. 
ham, Springfield, Ill. The officers for the 
coming year are: Prof. C. N. Kinney, Des 
Moines, president; E. F. Leake, Newton. Vice 
president; Dwight Lewis, Des Moines, see. 
retary; and G. C. Hostetter, Des Moines, 
treasurer. The next convention goes to Ot- 
tumwa. 


John W. Marshall has been engaged to 
assist D. F. Cross and the church at Turon, 
Kans., in a revival campaign during the 
month of September. O. M. Walker will have 
charge of the music. 


W. A. Late, a young Australian just gradu- 
ated from. Hiram, has accepted a call to the 
church at Bloomingdale, Michigan. Both 
church and minister are looking forward to 
larger things. 


J. C. Read, Chandler, Oklahoma, has ae- 
cepted a.call to the church at Salida, Colo. 
Mr. Read has had a two years’ successful 
work in Chandler, and members of the church 
and the community gave him and his family 
t hearty farewell reception. 


George A. Campbell, pastor of the church 
at Austin, IIl., goes with his family this week 
to Pentwater, Michigan, where the family 
will spend the summer. Mr. Campbell will 
return to preach Sundays during July, and 
will take his vacation during August. 
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Atlantic City, N. J. . $25.70 
Boston, Mass. ... 25.60 
Montreal, Que. .. 20.00 


Toronto, Ont. 


135 Adams Street - - - 
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Summer Excursions 
Daily Until Sept. 30, 1910 


ROUND-TRIP FARES 
CHICAGO TO 


Direct Line . . . . $14.60 
Via Niagara Falls 17.00 
Tickets good via Niagara Falls. Liberal stop-overs. 30 days return limit. 
Summer Tourist Fares to all Tourist Resorts in Canada, New England, New York 
and New Jersey. For full particular address 


W. S. COOKSON, A. G. P. A. 


New York, N. Y. . . $25.50 
Portland, Me. ... . 27.35 
Quebec, Que. .... . 24.00 


Chicago, Il. 











FOR THE SUMMER QUARTER 


Now is the time to send your order for the Bethany Graded 
Sunday School Lessons for the Summer Quarter, beginning 


July 1. 


Many schools will install the Graded Lessons in the Sum- 
mer so as to “get used” to them by the opening of the new 


season in October. 


In October there will be four new courses added to the 
three that have been running the past year. 

Next year will be a rich year for the Graded Schools. Get 
ready for it by introducing the Bethany Lessons July 1. 


Samples Sent Free to Ministers, Superintendents or Teach- 
ers, upon application. Send today for our convenient order 


blank. 





THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 
, 700 East Fortieth Street Chicago 
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Christian Endeavor Lesson 
(Continued from page 12.) 

no matter what the cost, we have not been 
crucified with Him nor are we living with 
Him. Indeed we must undergo such a cru- 
cifixion on order that we may live with him. 

But let us not forget that important as it 
is this is not the biggest thing a Christian, 
who is sincerely trying to live a life with 
Christ, has to do. When once the surrender 
full and complete has been made there still 
remains the obligation of actively living the 
true life. That is to use Paul’s phrase let 
“Christ live in you.” That is, you make the 
spirit which marked the life of Christ char- 
acterize your life. The true Christian is con- 
stantly asking, not what did Jesus do, but 
what would he do in my place? What woul. 
he have me do? To have Christ live in us, 1s 
for us to carry the same spirit of fearlessness 
and fairness to all our problems and tasks 
that he did. The same sympathy and ten- 
derness in the midst of need and suffering: 
the willingness to serve in the presence of an 
opportunity; the same fearlessness in the 
presence of danger; and the same faith in 
the Father in the time of defeat. 

We, of course, are not in the midst of a 
physical suffering from persecution. We have 
a more subtle foe. Sin of the vilest sort 
ofttimes is concealed in the most pleasing 
forms. Apparently harmless and delightful 
it steals around us and we find ourselves in 
its toils when we least suspect it. We ali 
have our particular tastes, desires, and am- 
Many of them are difficult of reali- 
zation for us. Here seems to us an easy 
way. Why not embrace? But is it right? 
Could the world stand if all men employed 
such methods? Here is the struggle, and 
the victory, if we be strong and alert. Such 
a life lived “in the flesh is lived by faith in 
the Son of God.” 


bitions. 


Victory in Sight 


The receipts of the Foreign Society for the 
first seven days of July amounted to $12,677, 
an increase over the corresponding seven days 
of last year of $2,247. This brings the total 
receipts of the year up to $239,115, an in- 
crease over the corresponding time last year 
of $38,345. These are cheerful figures. Bear 
in mind that we started on this missionary 
vear to reach $400,000. This involves an in- 
crease of $49,315 over last year. Already 
$38,345 has been gained. If we can show a 
gain of $10,970 between this (July 7) and 
September 30, the $400,000 will have been 
reached. 

Victory is in sight! We must not fail now. 
Let every friend rally at once. Send all of- 
ferings to F. M. Rains, secretary, Box 884, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. , 


Bible School Conference 


The first summer Bible-school conference of 
the Bible-schools of the Christian church in 
West Tennessee convened at Humboldt, July 
1, 2, and 3. The conference was in charge 
of E. S. Smith, state Bible-school evangelist, 
who is holding similar conferences in Cen- 
tral and eastern Tennessee in an effort to 
better organize and perfect the Bible-school 
work in the state. The conference opened 
Friday night with an address by J. E. Stuart 
of Union City, on “The New Bible-school 
Vision.” Saturday addresses were made by 
Thomas A, Young on “The History and Pres- 
ent Worth of the Bible-school”; E. S. Baker, 
of Jackson, on “The Intermediate Boy”; A. 
B. Reeves of Paris, on “The Place of the Bible 
im the Bible-school”; L. D. Riddell of Mem- 
Phis, on “Teaching Missions in the Bible- 
school”; E. S. Smith on “The Adult Bible 
Class at Work.” In the afternoon R. L. 
Giddens delivered an address on “Our Finan- 
cial Obligations,” and in the evening Robert 
M. Hopkins, national Bible-school secretary, 
brought the conference to a close with a re- 
markably strong and stirring address on 





“What Is a Bible-school?” The most enjoy- 
able and helpful feature of the conference 
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was the open parliament in charge of Mr. 
Hopkins in which at various times during 
the conference were discussed such subjects 
as “The Graded School,” “Teacher Training,” 
“The Regular Teachers’ Meeting,” “Missions 
and Benevolences,” and “The Adult Bible 
Class.” 

The conference is over; the many dele- 
gates have returned to their home schools; 
now watch for front rank schools in West 
Tennessee! Thomas A. Young, 

Minister Humboldt Christian Church. 


State Christian Endeavor 
Convention 


Waukegan, Ill., from July 13 to 17, will be 


‘the scene of a remarkable demonstration by 


the Christian Endeavorers of the state. Rep- 
resentatives of the 1,200 individual societies 
with a membership of about 35,000, will 
gather for spiritual and social development. 
The general theme of the whole convention 
is “The Truth.” Tvery phase of Christian 
Endeavor activities will be covered by ex- 
perts. Among them will be Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, D. D., founder and president of the 
Christian Endeavor movement, Rev. James 
M, Gray, D. D., dean of Moody Bible Insti- 
tute of Chicago; Rev. Dr. W. H. W. Boyle, of 
Lake Forest, Ill., Mr. B. C. Bonnarjee, a high 
easte native of India, now a Christian mis- 
sionary, Hon. Nicholas L, Johnson, of Ba- 
tavia, Ill., Persident O. B. Whitaker of Chris- 
tian College, Merom, Ind,, Miss Helen M. 
Strong, of Lake Geneva, Miss Blanche G. 
Loveridge, of Dennison University, Granville, 
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Ohio, Prof. H. S.. Magill of Princeton, IIL, 
Rev. Dr. Stifler, of Evanston, besides the 
strongest Christian Endeavor workers of Chi- 
cago, as follows: Prof, E. C. Knapp of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Rev. E. L. Reiner, 
Mr. Charles E. McBurney, Mr. A. Gladden 
teebout, Mr. E. L. Van Keurin, Mrs. Masie 
Campfield Dean, and A. G. Fegert. Mr. Wal- 
ter R. Ceperly, president of the state organi- 
zation, will make the closing address. 


Bible Conference at Boulder 


The second session of the Bible conference 
2o be held in Boulder will meet July 10 and 
close July 17. Two notable series of addresses 
have been arranged for. Each will extend 
throughout the conference. First, George R. 
Wendling will give his series of six lectures 
on “Modern Doubt.” Second, Rev. William J. 
Dawson will give a series of addresses on the 
following subjects: “Prayer, the Forgotten 
Secret”; “In Praise of Fanaticism”; “The 
Evangelism of Jesus”; “Fragments”; “Obe- 
dience to Vision”; “The Religious Difficulties 
of the Educated.” 

Rev. Robert W. Gammon, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Decatur, IIl., 
will give a series of five morning Bible 
studies. 

Professor A, W. Moore, of the Chair of 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago, will 
give an address on “Some Ethical and Re- 
ligious Aspects of Present Movements in 
Philosophy.” 
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The Essential Significance of Graded Lessons 


RULING PRINCIPLE 


The new education puts the pupil at the center and requires the instruction to be adapted to his 
needs. The history of education shows that the pupil for a very long while was denied this central 
position. The question of interest belonged to the instructor, not to the instructed. But modern edu- 
cation entirely reverses this. The nature of the pupil, and the consequent needs of the pupil, receive 
first consideration. Modern psychology, particularly the study of the child-mind, has shifted the educa- 
tional center from subjects to persons. 

BEGINNERS 


The series begins where the child’s conscious thought always begins, with the parental idea, and 
presents God to the child-mind as the heavenly Father, and leads it to the conception of this divine 
fatherhood through the simple and familiar relations of the child to its earthly parents. The very 
reading of the topics which are the subjects of the lessons in the course for Beginners is like sweet and 
simple music, and to any heart capable of appreciating the simplicities of truth it will indicate how 
natural and simple religion is as belonging to the very nature of the soul, entering into its most 
germinal development and working itself out in all the processes of growth. : 


PRIMARY 


In the Primary grade the same simple but great themes touched upon in the Beginners course are 
continued, but just sufficiently developed to correspond to the growing capabilities of the child’s mind, 
including, but not going beyond the widening circle of the child’s extending associations and experi- 
ences. Nothing is forced in upon the child that is unchildlike in character; truths which the child can 
comprehend and that have natural place in his life are presented and repeated with that reiteration 
which the child’s mind requires, while the teacher is content to wait for the germination and silent 
growth of the simplest seeds of truth in the child’s heart. 


JUNIOR 


In the Junior lessons the pulse of life begins to throb more strongly. The great subjects of religious 
thought begin to enter; the simple introduction to the great story of history begins; the wonderful 
stories of the Bible begin to exercise their fascination; duties growing out of natural relationships 
are recognized ; the choice of good and evil, and the fateful results of such choices, are made to be seen 
and felt; and the thought of God’s providence over individual life is given manifold illustration in the 
biblical stories. In the fourth year of the series a more careful study of the briefer of the four Gospels 
is entered upon, followed by a study of the most striking incidents described in the book of Acts, 
and closing with stories from that larger book of Acts, the lives of later Christian missionaries. 


INTERMEDIATE 


Here we find ourselves where adolescent life begins, when the child ceases and the man begins; 
when the stirrings of those ambitions which are to issue in great deeds begin to manifest themselves ; 
when the sympathies and affections become more intense; when the great choices and decisions are 
made; when the heroic spirit becomes dominant and when ideals are set up; when the great tempta- 
tions open their deadly assaults; when the reason begins to exercise itself: a period of strife, and 
tumult, and strain, of high resolving, of deadly peril. of glorious victory. To this fateful period 
our new series of lessons comes with definite and intelligent understanding. Christ forever knocks 
at the door of life in every stage, but more distinctly and strongly does he knock at the door of the 
heart of youth at this period than at any other time. 

SENIOR 

This is the period for constructive study. It is the altruistic period of life and its spirit is optimistic. 
The individual begins to define his relations to others and the duties growing out of those relations. 
The sense of obligation and responsibility grows, purpose becomes more definite and the formulation 
of a life program is undertaken. Consequently the steady aim of the study and instruction in this 
period is to help the pupil to find his place and work in the world. 

NEW CONCEPTION 


The new movement is the outgrowth of the larger conception of religious education. According 
to this new conception the factors entering into the process are much more varied than was formerly 
supposed. All truth belongs to religious education, from whatever source it may be derived. More- 
over, the aim of all genuine education is the production of sound character, and all instruction must be 
directed to this purpose. Consequently into these new courses is to be introduced the study of great 
characters other than those included in the Scriptures. And the moral heroes of every generation 
will be summoned to illustrate and impress the great elements of noble character. 


THE BIBLE 


The Bible is used as the most valuable material in moral and religious instruction; and it is used 
with discrimination, with a clear understanding that we must select from it in the progressive educa- 
tion of the child such material as answers to the needs of the child at the various stages of his 
growth. The Bible is a great storehouse of spiritual food, but in its stores is food for the little child 
and the strong man. Henceforth we are to give to the child only that which belongs to the child 
and to the man only what belongs to the man. 

Samples of BetHany Grapep Lessons Sent Free to Ministers, Superintendents or Teach ers, upon application. 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 E. 40th ST. CHICAGO. 














